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ARTICLE I. 


— t) Physialory : with an Appendix on Phrenology. By 
oceT, M X, Season to the Royal Society, Professor 

ot Physiclosy in the "Royal Institution of Great Britain, &c. d&c. 
First American edition, revised, with numerous notes. Philadel- 
phia: Lea and Blanchard, (successors to Carey and Co.,) 1839. 


8vo. pp. 516. 


To notice the whole of this volume is not our intention. Our con- 
cern is with the Appendix only ; and chiefly with but a part of that; 
the other part having been already sufficiently examined, and satisfac- 
torily replied to, in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, and else- 
where. 

The portion of the Appendix thus already analysed, appears to have 
been written and published by Dr. Roget in 1818 or °19. ‘The por- 
tion which we purpose to analyse is of a much later date, having pro- 
bably been composed by him in 1837 or ’38, Be its date, however, 
what it may, the preparation of its author for writing it does not.seem 
to have been either ample or mature. Our reason for saying so, 
being as follows, is to ourselves satisfactory. Our readers will 
receive it for what they may think it worth. 

In April, 1838, Dr. Roget wrote to a friend of ours, then in Great 
Britain, but now in the United States, assuring him that ‘ between 
1819 and that month (April, 1838) he (Dr. Roget) had never read one 
word on the subject (phrenology), and never made one observation 
on it.” And yet, in the course of that same year (1838), that same 
writer published against the science another tirade, as bitter and con- 
demnatory as hostile feelings and disrespectful language could render 
it. And that article constitutes the subject immediately before us. 

But before commencing our analysis of the article, let us briefly 
but candidly enquire, what, at the date of that publication, must have 
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been the amount of our author’s knowledge (or rather, what was 
necessarily the depth of his ignorance) of the then existing condition 
of phrenology? By this enquiry, we shall attain no inconsiderable 
acquaintance with his unfitness for writing on it. 

From 1819 until 1838 is a period of nineteen years, during which, 
at least tenfold as much had been written, said, and effected by obser- 
vation, experiment, and general research, to throw light on phrenology, 
as had been previously done, from the commencement of the science. 
And of that entire mass of instructive materials, Dr. Roget, by his 
own acknowledgment, is utterly ignorant, Assuredly he was so in 
April, 1838; and his preface, announcing the publication of the 
article we are considering, is dated ** October 20th, 1838,” only six 
months afterwards! Let it, moreover, be farther observed and borne 
in mind, that in that preface he represents his occupation and disposi- 
tion to be such as to allow him, in his own words, “neither the 
leisure nor the inclination to engage in controversies” on the subject 
of phrenology. In plain terms, he neither employed the means, nor 
possessed even a willingness, to inform himself in the science. 

From his own confession, then, literally interpreted, Dr. Roget was 
necessarily and intentionally ignorant of the state of phrenology at the 
time of his second attempt to refute it. So obvious is this, and so 
futile, not to say contemptible, does such proceeding, under such cir- 
cumstances, render his sophistry and cavils on the subject, that were 
it not for the name he has attained in other branches of knowledge, 
we should entertain toward him, as an anti-phrenologist, no other 
sentiment than indignation and scorn for his deceptiveness and 
audacity, and pity for his weakness.- And this would induce us to be 
silent and regardless of all he could say. Perhaps even now it would 
better become us to pass him unnoticed, under a conviction that, in 
the full meaning of the expression, he “knows not what he does,” 
and that Ais anti-phrenological power is but impotence. 

For nineteen of the busied and most prosperous years of the friends 
and fast-multiplying advocates of phrenology, in Europe and America, 
he sealed up in relation to it every inlet to knowledge, and thus, as 
respected all its concerns, continued in a state of lethean apathy, or 
virtual hybernation. And at the end of that period, awaking, like 
Rip Van Winkle, from his slumber of a lifetime, and dazzled into 
blindness by the effulgence around him, plunges again into his anti- 
phrenological perversities. From the absolute puerility, moreover, 
of his efforts to suppress it, he seems to consider phrenology as still 
in the same state of comparative infancy in 1838, in which he had left 
it in 1819; and therefore resorts again to the same worn-out and oft- . 
repelled contradictions of it. He is wholly imperceptive of the growth 
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and strength it had acquired in the long space of nineteen years. In 
this hallucination, he resembles not a little that celebrated personage, 
Dominie Samson, who, because he had known Harry Bertram 
when a child of three or four years old, continued to call him ‘little 
Harry,” when six feet in height, and at the age of twenty-three! 
And so does our time-defying and improvement-contemning author 
consider and treat our science as ‘little phrenology” in 1838, because 
he deemed it infantile in 1819, the last time he had thought of it. 

On contemplating this long-practised supineness and neglect of Dr. 
Roget, we read with astonishment and condemnation the following 
clause in the preface of his American editor. 

“It will be seen that farther examination (of phrenology) in the 
interval of many years, which has elapsed since the publication of 
the sixth edition of the Encyclopedia, has not induced him (Dr. 
Roget) to modify his sentiments on this head.” 

What shall we say of this broad and bare contradiction between our 
author and his editor? and how reconcile so fatal a collision? The 
former confesses that he has altogether neglected phrenology for 
nineteen years; while the latter avers that he has employed that 
“interval” in ‘‘ farther examination” of it! In which of the two, the 
master or the man, shall enquirers confide? or will they allow them- 
selves to be duped by a confidence in either? To such a question, 
an enlightened public will be at no loss for a suitable answer. From 
that source, therefore, let the answer come. Nor can it fail, we 
think, to come with the blight of a sirocco on the work we are 
examining. And that it will also impair the credibility of the editor, 
can hardly be doubted. But to consider our subject in another point 
of view : 

From the entire cast and tenor of his conduct toward phrenology, it 
is abundantly evident that Dr. Roget’s object, in the essay before us, 
is not faithfully and conscientiously to try the science, but tyranni- 
cally to condemn and execute it unheard, regardless alike of its inuo- 
cence or guilt, merit or demerit, and of the positive mandate of justice 
on the subject. Is it demanded of us why we thus accuse our 
author? Our reply is ready. Because he refuses, with the coldness 
of the icy north, and the insensitiveness of its granite, to listen to 
either, evidence or advocacy in behalf of phrenology ; and persists in 
this refusal for nineteen years, (though its cause, during that period, 
is exciting deep interest and earnest sympathy in most parts of 
Christendom,) and then pronounces against it his sentence of condem- 
nation! If any star-chamber proceeding ever surpassed this in pre- 
meditated disregard of right and mockery of justice, we know not 
where the record of it may be found! 
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Will this imputation be accounted by the friends of our author, and 
the foes of phrenology, unceremonious and harsh? Be it so. Our 
object is neither affected mildness, undeserved courtesy, nor coun- 
terfeit compliment. It is ¢ruth, in plainness, without reserve, and 
regardless of consequences. And we contend that the imputation 
preferred by us is indisputably correct. In proof of it, we fearlessly 
appeal to the facts of the case. Those who are solicitous to receive 
courtesy and observance, ought themselves to practise them. 

Nor, in this view of the matter, has our author any shadow of 
cause to complain of us, in the capacity of phrenologists, since he, as 
an anti-phrenologist, affects to treat the science with a sneer bordering 
on rudeness, from the beginning to the end of his sophistical essay. 
In no single instance does he discuss the subject of his paper with the 
ingenuousness of a fair and liberal mind, or the dignity of a philosopher. 
Availing himself of his elevated standing and connections in science, 
his disposition and effort seem to be, to hector presumptuously over 
those who dissent from Ais dicta, (as Bridgewater writer, ‘* Secretary 
to the Royal Society, Professor of Physiology in the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, &c. &c.,’’) and from the time-worn dogmas of 
other gowned and titled authorities. But had the professor ten 
royalities for each one that now bedecks him, and on which he 
founds his spurious right to dictate and condemn, it would not, in this 
common-sense, matter-of-fact period of the world, in the slightest 
degree avail him—except, indeed, with those who value the shadow 
more highly than the substance. Science recognises no titles, save 
those which she herself bestows on such of her votaries as have 
advanced truth, extended the iimits of her own empire, and benefited 
man by their talents and labours. Least of all, does she recognise a 
‘royal road” to her temple, or sanction a royal claim (because it is 
royal) to minister at her altar. Nor will any of her true disciples 
suffer themselves to be superciliously driven by frowns or jeers, or 
lured by false logic, either out of her service, or into the service of 
those who derive their titles from sources merely artificial, and there- 
fore illegitimate. ‘Their delight and practice are, to appeal to reason, 
and acquiesce in the issue of observation and experience, neither dis- 
torted by prejudice nor perverted by design. Never, however, will 
they do else than regard with indifference, or repel with disdain, 
every effort of their opponents to assail them with ridicule, annoy 
them through ignorance, or injure their cause, by studied misrepre- 
sentation. Whether or not our author has been concerned in any or 
all of these practices, it is our purpose to enable our readers to judge. 
And we shall, without farther preface, engage in the task. : 

To show that the object of Dr. Roget is not to do justice to phreno- 
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logy, by fair discussion, giving an impartial statement of evidence for 
it and against it, but, as far as possible, to discredit and degrade it, by 
sneering and sarcasm, we shall submit to the reader a single extract 
from the essay we are examining. 

Toward the close of the last century, or the beginning of the pre- 
sent, (we have forgotten the precise year,) Dr. Gall opened in Vienna 
a course of lectures on the science. No sooner did the doctrines 
which he taught in his lectures become a subject of discussion in the 
society of the place, than the priesthood made war on them, and pro- 
cured a suppression of them, by an interdict of the government. A 
respectable body of strangers, however, sojourning in Vienna at the 
time, petitioned the court in behalf of the doctor, and were successful 
in having the interdict so far modified, that permission was granted 
him to lecture to them. Of this occurrence, Dr. Roget gives the 
following contemptuous narrative :— 

“They (the strangers) formed a strong party in his (Dr. Gall’s) 
favour, and made such interest at court, principally through the 
medium of the foreign ambassadors, that the doctor was again per- 
mitted to resume his prelections, on condition that he delivered them 
to foreigners only; as it was wisely considered that their being 
exposed to the dangers of knowledge would not be of any material 
consequence to the state, as long as care was taken that the infection 
did not spread farther; the emperor kindly preserving the bliss of 
ignorance to the exclusive enjoyment of his Austrian subjects.” 

This might, perhaps, be alleged to be a double-pointed jeer, directed 
alike at his majesty of Austria, and the discoverer of phrenology. 
Subsequent passages of the essay, however, make it clearly appear, 
that the aim was more especially at the latter individual. 

In proof of Dr. Roget's entire ignorance of the history and present 
condition of phrenology, he has not adduced a single objection to it, 
which had not been previously urged, perhaps, a score of times, and 
as often refuted by the advocates of the science. Of this description 
is the following trite and unfounded assertion; which, made by him 
first in 1819, is still pertinaciously and doggedly defended by him. 

“The truth is, that there is not a single part of the encephalon 
which has not, in one case or other, been impaired, destroyed, or 
found defective, without any apparent change in the sensitive, intel- 
lectual, or moral faculties.” 

This assertion is in several respeets very strikingly at fault. In 
the first place, it is untrue. In the estimation of all men, anti- 
phrenologists excepted, this would be fatal to it. ‘To many, if not 
most of them, however, it would seem recommendatory, rather than 
otherwise ; for they deal in little else than untruth, In the second 
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place, it has been repeated and reiterated by all ranks and deserip- 
tions of anti-phrenologists, from the savans of the beer-house, to those 
of the “ Royal Society” and the “ Royal Institution,” until, by such 
promiscuous hackneying and prostitution, it has grown insufferably 
musty and offensive. And thirdly, it is so puny and untenable, that 
a child may refute it. 

In the range of pathology there is not a single fact more conclu- 
sively established, than that an injury done to the cerebellum affects 
very obviously, and, at times, most distressingly, the sexual pro- 
pensity. Is the cerebellum severely concussed and paralysed? That 
propensity is enfeebled, suspended, or destroyed. Is inflammation 
excited in the cerebellum? ‘The propensity is always invigorated, 
and sometimes fired to the rage of satyriasis. ‘This truth has been 
witnessed by hundreds of physicians, and is familiar to every tyro in 
phrenology. 

That an injury done to the brain, a little above the eyes, impairs 
the memory for nouns substantive, especially for proper names, is as 
well known, as that an injury to the eye-ball impairs the vision. By 
an event of this kind, we have known an unbeliever in phrenology 
converted into an advocate of it. From the infliction of a severe con- 
cussion of this sort, a lady, well known to us, lost for a time her 
memory for the name of every article of food, and every cooking 
utensil, in her kitchen; while her other faculties remained unimpaired. 

Again: an entire want, or a great deficiency, of that portion of 
brain which lies under the superior region of the frontal bone, is well 
known to withhold the reflective faculties, and to entail idiocy. This 
truth, sustained, as it is, by facts unquestioned and innumerable, Dr. 
Roget will not himself have the contumacy to contradict. 

The perception and remembrance of place, moreover, have been 
impaired or destroyed, by injuries inflicted on that portion of the 
brain, which, on phrenological principles, constitutes its organ. 
Similar facts in relation to other organs could be easily adduced. 
But such things, amounting to nothing but truisms in phrenology, 
must be dwelt on no longer. Yet do they prove conclusively the 
ignorance or obstinacy, or both, of our author, as an anti-phrenologist. 
Nor are all his defects and obliquities in this respect yet summed up. 

He very strenuously objects to phrenology, because, as he alleges, 
it is supported by nothing more substantial than analogy. This is a 
mistake. Analogy is not its only basis, although some of the argu- 
ments in favour of it are analogical. Nor, to whatever extent he may 
struggle to discredit those arguments, is it in his power to refute them. 
But the facts confirmatory of the doctrines of phrenology, (and they . 
are numerous,) derived from the phenomena of dreaming and sleep- 
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walking, from partial genius, the development and decay of the 
different faculties of the mind at different periods of life, the differ- 
ences between the mental characters of man and woman, and espe- 
cially from monomania—these facts, with many others that might be 
referred to, and which defy refutation, are not derived from analogy. 
These come from a much less questionable source. Nor have anti- 
phrenologists, either single-handed or embodied, ever dared to meet 
them, and manfully grapple with them. They have distantly assailed, 
and miserably caviled at them—and nothing more. Nor will they 
ever attempt more. ‘The reason is plain. The foe is too formidable, 
and would instantly vanquish them. In such a conflict, their cobweb 
armour of prejudice and sophistry would afford them no protection. 
Nor is this all. 

We caution Dr. Roget to beware of disparaging and denouncing 
analogy, and endeavouring to divorce it from its union with philosophy. 
We venture to admonish him to this effect, on a two-fold ground. In 
the first place, reason, experience, and common-sense, will put in 
their joint plea, and bar the success of his effort against analogy ; and 
in the next, were success to be achieved by him, it would be 
disastrous, if not fatal, to the entire Newtonian system of astronomy. 
For on analogy alone is that system founded. 

An apple fell on the astronomer’s head. ‘That accident led him to 
reflect on the cause of the movement of ponderous bodies, in their 
descent toward the earth from elevated positions. ‘To that cause he 
gave the name of gravity, or the principle of attraction. Nor did he 
stop here. That would have been unworthy of his great intellect, 
which possessed and practised reason in its widest range, and utmost 
depth, and confided in its decisions. Hence he inferred, by analogy, 
(for he had no other data,) that the same power which drew an apple 
toward the earth, drew the earth toward the sun. And not the earth 
only, but all the other planets belonging to the solar system; and 
their satellites toward themselves. And in proof of this inference no 
experiment was or could be made. Nor was this the only inference, 
on which the astronomer was compelled to rely. Holding a globular 
body by a striag, and applying force to it, in the requisite direction, 
he found that it moved in a circle around his hand. Hence he again 
inferred, by analogy, the existence of a projectile power, which pre- 
vented the primary planets from falling into the sun, and propelled 
them around their orbits; and did the same to the secondary planets, 
as respects their primary. And yet would our author exile from 
science this principle of analogy, on which is erected the most sublime 
and glorious system of philosophy that the world has witnessed, or 
that man can conceive. 
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True, in the details and final adjustment of his system, Newton 
brought in aid of analogy all the enginery of his mighty calculations. 
But analogy furnished not only the fulcrum, on which alone that 
enginery could work ; it furnished also the source from which it was 
drawn. Without analogy, therefore, existence would have becn 
denied to the whole concern. 

Of phrenological analogies the same may be affirmed. They do 
not constitute the only props and muniments of the science. Far 
from it. They are aided and fortified, as already stated, by masses 
of facts, as unequivocal and solid as any that observation has ever 
collected, or experiment disclosed. Some of these are the facts 
already referred to, as being deducible from dreams, monomania, 
partial genius, and other phenomena that were then enumerated. 
Those phenomena, which, on all other grounds, are wholly inexpli- 
cable, can be easily and satisfactorily explained on the theory of the 
multiplex character of the brain. Yet that theory, or rather the facts 
which maintain it, our author virtually opposes, by asserting that 
phrenology is supported by analogy alone. 

But we cannot thus proceed any farther in holding a grave and 
analytical examination of the general mass of Dr. Roget's essay. It 
is not worthy of such respect and labour. It is a production as 
obsolete, inane, and unsatisfactory, as we have ever perused. 
Sewall’s lectures are not more so. It contains nothing to interest us, 
in the abstract, either in its favour or disfavour—imparts not to us an 
- idea, nor awakens in us a thought, that we would wish to remember. 
Dealing almost exclusively in general imputations und assumptions, 
and containing neither points, facts, nor principles, it sets analysis at 
defiance. It is a thing of mere temper, words, and pretences—asserts 
or denies doggedly, and sofnetimes vehemently, and condemns by the 
lump. But it. never argues nor attempts to prove, except by the 
arbitrary dictum of the writer—never selects from phrenology a pro- 
position or a principle, contests it fairly, and endeavours to subvert it 
by an onset of reason, or an adduction of evidence. It strives to 
bring the whole science into disrepute, not by showing it to be either 
false in principle, or mischievous in effect, but by sneering allusions, 
insidious allegations, and groundless charges, with a view to render it 
a mark for the ridicule, prejudice, and odium of the bigoted and the 
uninformed. ‘To attempt to close, in the form of grave and vigorous 
discussion, with a thing so vaporous and meager in the product of 
intellect, and so abundant in the offspring of hollow pretension and 
conceit, is like grasping at a shadow, or buffeting the air. Notwith- 
standing, however, this general vacuum as to fact and thought, there 
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are in our author’s paper one or two topics more, on which we shall 
offer a few remarks. 

With a view to make it appear that great mental powers have no 
necessary connection with a large brain, he asserts that the brain of 
Sir Walter Scott was “‘ small,”’ and in proof of this, refers to a state- 
ment to that effect in the writings of Mr. Lockhart, his biographer. 
This assertion is worthy, perhaps, of more attention than all the 
others which the “secretary, &c.”” has hazarded. Let it be freed, 
therefore, from what is unsound or suspicious in it, placed in the 
balance, and accurately weighed. 

However high and imposing the authority of Mr. Lockhart may be 
deemed on many subjects, it is not possible for us, in the present 
case, to receive it as authentic. We should regard such reception as 
thoughtless in the extreme. And for this incredulity the following 
are our reasons, which the reader will accept for what he may deem 
them worth. 

Being the son-in-law of the deceased, and entertaining for him the 
warmest attachment, and the most exalted veneration, it is by no 
means probable (we might say it is hardly possible) that Mr. Lock- 
hart saw and examined his brain. Such a step would bespeak in 
him much less of delicacy and sensitiveness than we think he 
possesses. He could have been seduced into it by nothing short of a 
spirit of curiosity, both useless and unbecoming. Nor is this all. 

Admitting, for the sake of the argument, that Mr. Lockhart insensi- 
tively acted thus, he did so to no efficient purpose. Not being versed 
in the inspection of dead bodies, he was not, in such a case, a com- 
petent judge of comparative size. The brain, moreover, when dis- 
eased and softened, (and Sir Walter’s brain was diseased,) collapses 
when removed from the skull, and, in appearance, loses its size. 
On some ground, therefore, the biographer was deceived. Nor will 
it surprise us to find that that ground consisted in the examination 
being held, and the report made out and delivered to Mr. Lockhart 
by an artful anti-phrenologist, who, to give a momentary support to 
a fast-sinking cause, did not scruple to misrepresent, and practise 
deception. Such a stratagem would be in perfect keeping with anti- 
phrenological morality ; which may be pronounced identical with the 
Punica fides of the Romans. Should this charge offend any self- 
conceited or high-blooded anti-phrenologist, he may find, notwith- 
standing, ample justification of it in the worse than Grecian deceptive- 
ness of his tribe. 

Nor do we think it probable that Mr. Lockhart himself would 
scrutinise very rigidly the character of the report respecting the size 
of the brain of his kinsman. He is understood to be an anti- 
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phrenologist. Provided, therefore, the report was so shaped as to 
favour the views of himself and party, he would be likely to receive 
it without scrutiny, and publish it without seruple. 

Be this, however, as it may, we deem it next to impossible that 
Sir Walter’s brain was actually “small.” The brain of that wonder 
and ornament of his race, we have never seen. But we have seen 
his head; and that was large—in our view, very /arge—though not 
equally so in each of its regions. It had not the dimensions of the 
head of Lord Bacon, nor those of the heads of Sir James Mackintosh, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Webster, or Lord Brougham. It was not the head 
of a philosopher; nor was Sir Walter a philosopher, his reflecting 
organs being inferior in east to his moral and perceptive ones. It 
was a head of vivid, strong, and acute perceptiveness, wide and 
fruitful observation, brilliant and towering fancy, and spotless 
integrity. And in its owner these attributes were happily blended. 
It was the head of a man of genius; and such pre-eminently was the 
great novelist. 

We saw Sir Walter in the prime of his life. And not the united 
asseveration of all the anti-phrenologists on earth could induce us to 
believe that his brain was then small. Such a belief would have been 
in contradiction of the express representation of nature on the subject. 
It would have been to convert in fancy one of the most plainly and 
strongly characterised of men into a perfect anomaly—a positive out- 
east from the principles and rules that control the dimensions and 
proportions of the human system, and from the settled conformity 
known to exist between the size of the head and the size of the brain, 
as well as between the exterior and interior of other parts of the body, 
when all are healthy and natural. To the naked assertion, therefore, 
that the brain of the “great unknown” was “ small,’’ no credit can be 
safely given; nor can any inference be fairly drawn from it prejudicial 
to phrenology. 

That, in the decline of his life, the size of Sir Walter’s brain might 
have lessened, is not perhaps improbable. Such changes in that 
viscus have certainly occurred; especially in cases where it was the 
seat of some chronic disease. Under that form of suffering, the 
brain, in common with other organs, is diminished at times by the 
process of absorption. And such was unfortunately the condition of 
the Scotish minstrel. In his latter years his brain was seriously 
disordered, and not a litte debilitated, as appeared from the fallen 
character of his writings at that period. If at the time of his death, 
therefore, the organ was ‘‘small,”’ it had been rendered so by the 
diseased affection which had been preying on it for years. Hence it | 
afforded, then, no just criterion of the size it had possessed, in a— 
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healthy condition in the meridian of life—no more than the decayed 
and palsied limb of an octogenarian does of the same limb, when per- 
fectly healthful, at the age of thirty-five! And we need scarcely add, 
that it is the healthy adult brain to which phrenology especially 
alludes, when it asserts that there is a correspondence in it between 
magnitude and power. ‘Though the science derives evidence and 
strength from that viscus, at every age, and in every condition, 
whether morbid or sound, it is more substantially sustained, we say, 
by its phenomena in health. : 

In a heediess and unhappy moment, Dr. Roget has made a studied 
effort to mislead his readers, by palming on them the notion that 
comparatively few physicians are believers in phrenology. Than this 
a more groundless and futile allegation can hardly be inculcated, or 
even imagined. ‘ But few physicians are believers in phrenology!” 
Why there can scarcely be found, in Christendom, a thoroughly 
educated and enlightened physician, under the age of forty-five, who 
is not more or less of a phrenologist. Indeed, ‘thoroughly educated” 
without it he cannot be; for phrenology is but another name for the 
anatomy and physiology of the brain. And without an acquaintance 
with these, no man deserves the title of physician. Why? Because 
the brain is the leading viscus of the system, of whose anatomy and 
physiology next to nothing was known, until light was thrown on 
them by the labours and disclosures of the founders of phrenology. 

True, every cultivated and extensively informed physician may not 
be versed in the defails and uses of the science, especially in its 
application to the detection of character. But he understands its 
fundamental principles, and believes in their truth. As respects the 
mere trading portion of the profession—those, we mean, who deal in 
medicine, as they would in button-making—to gain by their daily 
labour their daily bread, regardless alike of science and letters—as to 
this class of ‘* medicine-men,” no matter what they do or do not 
know, or what they believe or disbelieve. Philosophy disclaims 
them ; and the world is neither benefited nor to any extent influenced 
by their thoughts or their actions. This corps of ‘ mediciners,” 
therefore, with all their appurtenances, we freely consign to the keep- 
ing and training of Dr. Roget, his friend, Dr. Prichard, and his 
American editor, and such other anti-phrenological chieftains as are 
ambitious of enlisting such soldiery, and enrolling them in their ranks. 
We are willing to dispense with their service. Nor do we expect or 
covet the aid or companionship of the elder members of the profession 
of medicine, whose notions are antiquated, and whose minds have 
taken rust, and become, by inaction, too rigid, decrepit, or both, to 
keep pace with the progress of knowledge. ‘These knights of the 
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blunted lance, also, whom modern science has disbanded as unfit for 
service, but who still case themselves in a panoply of prejudice, and 
trumpet their own doings in by-gone days, we cheerfully quit claim 
to, and cordially commend them to the invalid and motley bands of 
Drs. Roget, Prichard, Sewall, and their comrades in the crusade 
against phrenology. With us, “Simmia simmrsus—Birds of a 
feather, &c.”’—is a favourite motto. And it will becomingly grace 
the banner of Dr. Roget, his subordinates, and retainers. 

But the vast and rapidly multiplying hosts of soundly educated and 
enlightened physicians, from the age of forty-five and downward, 
who, both in mind and body, are in the summer-vigour, or the 
spring-time of life—these untold legions, who, as soldiers of truth, 
contend for principle and the advancement of science, have arrayed 
themselves under the flag of phrenology, and are determined and © 
invincible. 

We could refer to sundry other topics, on which our author has 
equally violated truth and justice. But we shall no farther pursue so 
repulsive a task. 

It was our intention to offer a few remarks on Dr. Prichard’s 
“Researches into the Physical History of Mankind,” a work from 
which Dr. Roget has liberally extracted. But circumstances permit 
us not to execute our purpose. We take the liberty, however, of 
observing, that those two members of the holy alliance are, in some 
respects, very strikingly alike. ‘Par nobile fratrum” would be a 
suitable motto on their flag of conspiracy against the doctrines of 
phrenology. In the arts of mystifying and prevaricating, ill-inten- 
tional but impotent satire and caricature, and insidious deception in 
its Proteus-like modifications, they rank with the most vindictive 
spirits of the day. We speak of them as anti-phrenologists. In no 
other respect have we any concern with them. In proof of the accu- 
sation here preferred against them, we ask the reader’s deliberate 
attention to the two following extracts from their anti-phrenological 


philippies. 


“Tt is not enough,” says Dr. Roget, “as Dr. Prichard very justly ob- 
serves, to have a few chosen coincidences brought forward by zealous 
partisans, who go about in search of facts to support their doctrine, and 
pass by, or really cannot perceive, the evidence that ought to be placed 
in the opposite scale. The principles of the system ought to be appli- 
cable in every instance. The phrenologists, however, aware of nume- 
rous and striking exceptions, elude their evidence by asserting, that when 
a certain portion of the cranium and of the brain is greatly developed, 
while the faculty there lodged has never been remarkably distinguished, 
it nevertheless existed naturally, though the innate talent, for want of 
proper cultivation, has never been displayed; the predominant organic. 
power was never discovered by the owner, though according to the prin- 
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ciples of the doctrine, with this organic power a proportional impulse to 
exertion, or an instinctive energy is combined, which communicates of 
itself a strong and irresistible tendency to particular pursuits. When, 
again, a strongly marked propensity, or a decided talent, has been mani- 
fested without any corresponding amplitude of structure, it is in like 
manner pleaded, that by sedulous exercise and culture, a natural defi- 
ciency has been overcome. Thus the phrenologist avails himself of a 
double method of elusion; his position, like the cave of Philoctetes, 
affords him an escape on either side; and in one direction or another he 
contrives to baffle all the address of his opponents.” 


This malicious tirade deserves no other comment, than the uncere- 
monious declaration that it is untrue. Nor, of this, do we deem it 
possible, that either its author or extracter can be ignorant or even 
doubtful. 

The following extract from the essay of Dr. Roget, manifests a like 
spirit of caricature and falsification, and is as barren of every thing 
either solid or useful, and as imbecile and pitiful, as phrenologists can 
wish it. 


“Let it be borne in mind, then, by the practical enquirer into the truth 
of phrenology, that he will not be esteemed qualified to verify its doc- 
trines, unless he be previously deeply versed in the new system of 
psychology, can assign to each of the thirty-five special and primary 


faculties of the soul its sphere of operation, and has acquired a readiness 
in unraveling their maltifarious combinations, so as to analyse, by this 
subtile metaphysical chemistry, all human qualities into their proximate 
and ultimate elements, refer all actions to their proper innate impulses, 
and assign the proportions of the various ingredients which are mixed 
up in the formation of the character of each individual. No one is com- 
tent to excel in this new branch of philosophy who doubts the possi- 
ility of appreciating the intensities of moral or intellectual qualities by 
geometrical measurements, on scales divided into tenths and hundredths 
of inches. The young and ardent phrenologist, who after having applied 
his callipers to the skull subjected to his examination, and taken a note 
of the dimensions of each of the thirty-five organs, proceeds to verify his 
observations by comparing them with the character of the possessor of 
those organs, will never fail to meet with wonderful coincidences, suffi- 
cient to give him the greatest satisfaction, and confirm him in the per- 
suasion that he possesses the real key to the secrets of nature in the 
hitherto recondite science of mental philosophy. A moderate share of 
dexterity in reconciling apparent discrepancies will suffice to ensure a 
te poe ae of favourable evidence; since, fortunately, there have 
n provided in the brain different organs, sometimes of similar and 
sometimes of opposite properties, capable, by a little adjustment of plus 
or minus on either side of the equation, of furnishing the requisite 
degrees of the mental quality sought for, and of thus solving every 
psychological problem. We shall suppose, for instance, that he is in- 
specting the head of a person known to have given credit to the pro- 
P ecies of a weather almanac; he finds, on reference to the ‘System of 
brenology,’ that a belief in astrology is the offspring of No. 16, that is, 
Mdeality ; so that if this organ happen to be sufficiently large, the pheno- 
menon is at once accounted for. But if it be not, our phrenologist will 
have another chance; for he will probably discover it to arise from the 
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dimensions of No. 15, which inspires Hope, the source of the propensity 
to credulity. Habitual irresolution may result either from the magni- 
tude of No. 12, or the diminativeness of 18; thus affording very great 
convenience for making our observations of the character square with 
those of the dimensions of the organs, and tice versa. If, again, the 
magnitude of the organ of Combativeness accord with the manifestations 
of pugnacity given by the individual, it is well, and we need enquire no 
farther, but set it down at once as an irrefragable proof of the accuracy 
of phrenological determinations. Should the correspondence, however, 
not prove satisfactory, the organ being large, for instance, and the mani- 
festation small, we have then further to examine the dimensions of the 
organ of caution, the influence of which is to moderate and check the 
operation of the former; and we shall perhaps find this organ sufficiently 
large to account for the phenomenon. Both these organs may be large, 
or both small, or the first may be small and the second large, or the con- 
verse; and other modifications of action may result if either one or both 
be only of moderate size, allowing great latitude of choice in the assign- 
ment of motives. Should we be so unfortunate as to exhaust all the 
combinations without meeting with the success we desire, there is still 
an abundance of auxiliary faculties of which we may avail ourselves 
with advantage. If we were to explain the fact of the individual in 
question having accepted a challenge, he might have been inspired by 
Combativeness, whose voice was ‘still for war,’ or goaded on by Destruc- 
tiveness, to fight that he might destroy ; Firmness may have urged him to 
persevere by the consideration that he had previously resolved it, and 
Concentrativeness, by riveting his attention to the subject, may have 
screwed his courage to the sticking place; or he may have been prompted 
by Jmitation to follow the example, or by Approbation to gain the 
applause of his friends. We have also to take into the account the 
countervailing influence of faculties which are pulling in the opposite 
direction, and qualifying the combined powers of the former incentives. 
And should Cautiousness not be in sufficient force, we are to consider 
the power of Conscientiousness, which preaches forbearance, meekness, 
and forgiveness; of Veneration, which appeals to the high authority of 
religion and of law; of Benevolence, restraining the hand from inflicting 
pain and death; of Approbation, who qualifies her sanction by raising 
other voices condemnatory of the deed; and last, though not least, the 
Love of Life, which recoils with instinctive dread from the possible 
catastrophe. Drawing, then, a diagram of all these component moral 
forces, in their proper directions, and suitable proportions, it will not be 
very difficult to obtain by this artificial dynamico-phrenological process, 
the exact resultant which corresponds with the actual fact to be 
explained.” 


This contemptible ebullition of trash and temper, is itself the best 
and most condemnatory comment on itself. We decline, therefore, 
offering any other. “Ephraim is joined to his idols—let him alone!” 

If, then, Dr. Roget’s assault on phrenology is thus utterly false 
and deceptive in spirit, and thus stale, common-place, and oft-refuted 
in matter, wherefore has it been reprinted in the United States? To 
this question we call on the editor of the reprint for such a reply as 
truth will sanction and candour approve. But lest he be slow in 
accepting our invitation, or decline it altogether, we shall, as best we 
may, respond to it ourselves. 
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Dr. Roget’s book, as its title indicates, consists of two parts: one 
on physiology; the other against phrenology. Of these, the latter 
has been republished by the editor, because he is hostile to the 
science, and wishes to discredit it. Destitute, however, of the 
courage to attack it with his own weapons, and under his own name, 
he draws the materials and means of assault from the armory of Dr. 
Roget. ‘Thus does he show himself to be, like another Englishman 
we could name, 


“Willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike ;” 


or like the English knight of swaggering renown, who, thinking 
“discretion the better part of valour,” sent his soldiers to be 
“ peppered,”’ where he did not dare to go himself; or like the no less 
prudent and sagacious knight Sir Hudibras, who hath thus bequeathed 
to us his wisdom on the subject— 


“ He that from battle” (stays) “away, 
May live to fight another day.” 


Thoroughly schooled in these maxims, our author’s editor shrinks 
himself from the danger to which he exposes his friends. As far as 
he is concerned in giving character to the times, well may it be pro- 


claimed, that “the age of chivalry is gone.” 

That the physiological portion of the work has some merit, we are 
not inclined to deny. That that merit, however, is alone sufficient to 
justify a reprint of it, may well be doubted. It is so very a skeleton, 
as to be nothing else, we suspect, than the text-book, or syllabus of 
the lectures of its author. But, by the reprint, the editor has created 
an opportunity, no doubt very gratifying to him, to make very 
numerous references to Dunglison’s Physiology; a work which we 
have reason to believe had not been previously much referred to as 
authority.* Were any of our readers so curious of further informa- 
tion on this subject, as to ask us what interest the editor has in so 
often quoting, as authority or for additional explanation, Professor 
Dunglison’s Physiology? we would hazard, perhaps, but little in 
alleging, in our reply, that he participates in the profits of the sale of 
that work. To refer to it, therefore, is to make it known, give it 
currency, and multiply its purchasers. Should this be denied, we 


*In proof of the exalted estimation in which the editor holds Dunglison’s 
Physiology, as a work of authority, he has referred to it, in his foot notes, near 
thirty times! ! We counted the references until the number amounted to 
twenty-four or five, and then broke off our count, to attend to something of more 
consequence ; intending, however, to renew the process on sume future holiday, 
when we shall be without a more agreeable and useful employment. 
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shall probably feel constrained to speak in relation to it more in 
detail, and state our reasons for the conjecture we have offered. In 
still plainer terms, we know who the editor is, and could openly 
name him, were the act allowable; and his views in the reprint are 
too plain to be mistaken. ‘To convince him of this, we are confident 
that the following remarks, in another publication, which he also 
edits, are from his pen. 

“The truth or falsehood of phrenology is not to be established by 
angry declamation, but by calm and unprejudiced observation. Facts 
on both sides numerically arranged—over and over again observed 
and recorded by unbiased observers—cn alone settle this disputed 
point of physiology, for such it is. Nu study—using the term in the 
sense of thinking or of musing—can lead to a decision; nor can it be 
facilitated by personal invective, or undue ascription of improper 
motives to either party.” 

“*Calm, temperate, and courteous discussion on a subject of science 
may tend to the developement of truth.” 

These sentiments, we say, come from the pen of Dr. Roget's 
editor; and in most of them we fully and heartily concur, and should 
be sincerely rejoiced to see such of them as are correct and practical 
carried into effect. They invite from us, however, a few further 
remarks. 

Who, we respectfully ask of the worthy editor, first began with 
“angry declamation?” the phrenologists or the anti-phrenologists? 
and we reply, the /atter. Nor will the editor contradict us. When 
Dr. Gall was mildly and courteously communicating to his classes, in 
Vienna, the facts he had collected by'*‘ calm and unprejudiced obser- 
vation, ’ he was assailed by the priesthood, not merely with “ decla- 
mation and invective,” but by fierce denunciation, until, at length, at 
the instigation of that fraternity, he was compelled by the Austrian 
government to close his lecture-rooms, and suspend his instructions. 

Who, after this act of anti-phrenological tyranny, spent several 
years in the further collection of facts, by “calm and unprejudiced 
observation,’ practised in most of the large cities of continental 
Europe, under toils and perseverance that have never been surpassed! 
It was Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, the founders of phrenology, Who 
was it that afterwards, in Great Britain, with the temper of fanatics, 
and in language but little more refined than that of Wapping o 
Billingsgate, abused and denounced these same two illustrious philo 
sophers, as ‘German doctors”—* fools’’—* ignoramuses””—“ char- 
latans’’—** mountebanks”’—and “ impostors?” It was the intolerant 
and persecuting anti-phrenologists of the kingdom—and we might . 
say, of the whole kingdom—for there was scarcely a pulpit, press, or 
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rostrum for debate, in any portion of Great Britain, that did not, at 
one period, unite in the infuriated clamour. Nor was there, at this 
stage of the contest, a single angry or retaliating word returned by 
the two great phrenologists, or their friends and followers. And as 
to the “undue ascription of improper motives,”’ that uncharitable- 
ness is practised in hundreds of instances by anti-phrenological 
writers needs no proof. Even the two extracts we have taken from 
Dr. Roget’s essay, abound in such “ ascriptions.”’ 

As respects the learned editor’s admonition, to collect “ facts on 
both sides” of the question, that appears to us to be a blunder— 
something strongly resembling a bull. It would come from an 
Irishman, therefore, with a better grace than from an Englishman. 
True and pertinent “ facts on both sides” of a controverted point in 
science cannot exist. The notion is Judicrous, implies a contradic- 
tion, and brings nature into discrepance and conflict with herself. 
One fact in philosophy can never oppore another. Fictions and 
groundless assertions may clash with each other, and also with facts. 
But nature is never at variance with herself. In the controversy 
between the friends and foes of phrenology, as far as our acquaint- 
ance with it extends, the latter have arrayed against the facts of the 
former, nothing more philosophical than assertion and fiction, invec- 
tive and abuse. If the editor knows of any case in which means of 
controversy other than these have been employed by his party, we 
shall be gratified at being informed by him, at what time it occurred, 
and where the record of it may be found. 

“Calm, temperate, and courteous discussion on a subject of science 
may tend,” says the editor, “to the developement of truth.”’ This is 
true, and is much more valuable than all the other sentiments our 
extract from him contains. Let it, then, be reduced to practice, 
and the isaue be recorded. 

We have already asserted, and now repeat, that neither Dr. Roget, 
his editor, nor Dr. Prichard, has heretofore selected a single prin- 
ciple, doctrine, or fundamental proposition in phrenology, and, in a 
fair argumentative contest, attempted its refutation. ‘They have 
caviled, skirmished, manceuvred, and availed themselves of strata- 
gem, and nothing more. We shall now afford them an opportunity 
to aim at something higher, and thus achieve for themselves, if they 
can, as anti-phrenologists, a more honourable reputation, by a manly 
effort to overthrow the science which so much annoys them. The 
following are some of the main pillars of that science, which being 
broken or beaten down, the superstructure must fall. We respect- 
fully invite them, therefore, singly and collectively, as the Samsona 
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of their party, to attempt the overthrow of this superstructure in 
science. 

1. In the present condition of man, the brain ia the organ of the 
mind, in all its operations. Without the aid of that organ, the mind 
can no more perform a single action, than the organ can, without the 
co-operation and aid of the mind. 

2. The brain is not a single organ, but an aggregate of many 
organs, each being the seat or instrument of a special faculty. And 
these organs, though intimately connected, and influencing each 
other, as parts of the same whole, perform each its own function, 
without mutual interference, hindrance, or control. 

3. As are the size and configuration of the brain, so are the size 
and configuration of the skull. By a skilful examination of the 
head, therefore, the form and dimensions of the brain may be ascer- 
tained. 

4. Other things being alike, the size of a single cerebral organ is 
the correct measure of its strength; and the size of the whole brain 
is a measure equally correct of the strength of the brain as an aggre- 
gate—and consequently of the scope and power of the mind, which 
it subserves. 

5. The positions of the several cerebral organs, and the mental 
faculties connected with them as instruments, are known. 

6. The brain consists of two hemispheres, each containing the 
same number of separate organs, and each organ resembling its 
corresponding one, in faculty and function. In case, therefore, an 
organ in one hemisphere be injured or destroyed, the function may 
still be performed, by its correlative organ in the other hemisphere ; 
in like manner, as when one eye is injured or destroyed, we see 
with the other; while the came is true of the nostrils and ears. 

Such, we say, are some of the propositions on which phrenology 
essentially rests; and should all or either of them be overthrown and 
demolished, the science must be surrendered. We again, therefore, 
invite Dr. Roget, Dr. Prichard, or Dr. D-———, the editor, or all of 
them united, to select at option one or more of these propositions 
as points of attack. Let the assault by those chieftains be fair and 
philosophical; free alike from outbreaks of temper, exceptionable 
language, groundless and unworthy insinuations, efforts to deceive 
and mislead by misrepresentations and stratagems, and all other 
forms of discourtesy, sinister dealing, and disrespect; let this invita- 
tion be accepted by our opponents, (with the privilege, if they 
please, to enlist, as auxiliaries, Dr. Sewall and his retainers, the 
flon. John Q. Adams, the Hon. Judge M‘Lean, and company,) and 
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they will not fail to be met by an antagonist, prepared to maintain 
the truth of phrenology in a spirit and manner alike unexception- 
able. And let an enlightened and impartial public be judge of the 
issue—the refusal of either party to engage in the tourney, to be 
regarded as a defeat. 





ARTICLE II. 


ORGAN OF MUSCULAR MOTION. 
For the American Phrenological Journal. 


The experiments which have been made by Flourens, Bouillaud, 
Magendie, and others, have induced many persons to suspect that 
muscular motion might have some direct connection with the cere- 
bellum; and upon this point, Mr. Combe has arrived at conclusions 
which I can now demonstrate to be true. He says— 

“The great size of the cerebellum, the circumstance of its lateral 
portions not bearing the same relation to the middle part in all 
animals, and also the results of some late experiments, have sug- 
gested the notion that it may not be a single organ, but that, 
although Amativeness is unquestionably connected with the largesi 
portion of it, other functions may be connected with the other part. 
This seems not improbable; but as we have no direct evidence in 
proof of the fact, or in illustration of the nature of these supposed 
functions, it is unnecessary to do more thap announce the proposi- 
tion as one worthy of investigation. If 1 might hazard a conjecture, 
founded on such facts as are known, I would presume the middle 
portion to be the organ of Amativeness, and the two lateral portions 
to be those of motion. The middle portion springs from the same 
roots as the organs of the other propensities, while the latter por- 
tion, by means of the pons varolii, are placed in connection with 
the corpora pyramidalia, from which originate the organs of the 
intellect that preside over motion.” 

lt has been so generally believed that a large cerebellum, indi- 
cated by great breadth between the mastoid prccesses and a large 
neck, gave evidence of a large organ of Amativeness, that I was 
greatly surprised, four years since, to find the space between said 
processes and the neck to be quite small, (the former measuring 
only 3} inches,) in a hoy, fifteen years of age, who died, in the 
charity hospital of New Orleans, of the consequences of onanism. 
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The middle portions of the cerebellum were greatly developed 
downwards, measuring 14 inches below the inferior margin of the 
crucial ridge. A similar developement of the cerebellum obtains in 
the skull of a Mr. Kennedy, who was executed for the perpetration 
of a rape. As the facts in this case are interesting, and as my 
examination of the skull may have a happy influence on some, [ 
have extracted both from the Southern Democrat, as reported by 
Dr. Johnson, of Claiborne, Ala. 

“In May, 1837, the well-known phrenologist, Dr. W. Byrd 
Powell, came to Claiborne, and having heard much of phrenology, 
and the astonishing precision with which Dr. P. is said to delineate 
character from an examination of the skull, and being prevented by 
professional duties from having examined the claims of the science 
upon our belief, I determined to test the skill of the doctor, by sub- 
mitting to his inspection the skull of a man whose character was 
well known to me. After attentively regarding the skull for a few 
minutes, he preceeded to describe the temperament and complexion 
of the man, and then entered upon the leading traits of his character. 

“ His Amativeness, said he, is enormously developed, and although 
he was cautious and timid, he thought his moral powers were too 
small to enable him to restrain its improper manifestation. This he 
regarded as the leading trait of his character. He considered him 
to be base and cowardly in his disposition, and greatly deficient iu 
every species of moral refinement. Intellectually, he regarded him 
as strongly marked with mathematical and mechanical rowers, and 
qualified for their practical manifestation. 

“ The subject of the above remarks was named George Kennedy, 
born in Annapolis, Md. He was a good practical surveyor, anda 
carpenter by trade—an ingenious mechanic. In illustration of his 
Amativeness, which the doctor regarded as his ruling passion, we 
have the following facts. At the age of fourteen years, he was 
known to attempt the violation of a girl seven years of age. At the 
age of eighteen, he attempted the same offence upon a girl nine 
years of age. At the age of twenty-two, he married an amiable and 
respectable girl, with whom he lived four years. Shortly after his 
marriage, his wife detected him in making a similar attempt upon @ 
servant girl in his chamber. At the age of twenty-five, he violated 
a girl ten years of age, in the state of Virginia, for which he was 
hanged. A few minutes before his death, he confessed that his 
greatest desire through life was such an intercourse with female 
children. He was such a coward, that the boys bullied over him in 
the streets. As a phrenological illustration, I have presented the — 
skull to Dr. Powell. 
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“ The prompt and off-hand manner in which he gave the tempera- 
ment, complexion, and character of Kennedy, by an examination of 
his skull, and the startling truths he disclosed, during a subsequent 
examination of my own head, removed all doubts from my mind, 
and left me impressed with the belief that phrenology will ultimately 
triumph over every obstacle, and maintain a high rank in the circle 


of science. “R. Jonnson, M. D.” 


The breadth between the mastoid processes of Kennedy is 3¢ inches, 
and the depth of the central portions of the cerebellum is 13 inches. 
These two cases satisfied me that, although a broad cerebellum and 
a large neck might always be regarded as indicative of a large organ 
of Amativeness, still this organ may be large with a narrow cere- 
bellum and small neck. ‘They furthermore taught me to regard the 
central portions of the cerebellum as the amative organs, which, 
when well developed, cause the cunical muscles to have a backward 
developement. 

Last summer, I obtained the skull of a Chickasaw Indian, who 
had, but a few weeks before he died, played ball successfully against 
three good players, upon a wager of $500. His cerebellum is 
parrow, measuring between the mastoid processes 34 inches; but 
the lateral portions are greatly developed downwards and outwards, 
while the middle portions are as remarkably defective, presenting, 
with the preceding crania, a complete contrast. 

Guided by these well-marked cases, I have made many observa- 
tions, and now feel quite confirmed in the independent existence of 
an organ which produces a desire for muscular motion. 

[ have discovered that those persons who have a large endowment | 
of this organ, are much adverse to confined or sedentary habits— 
they desire to be in constant motion. If Concentrativeness be well 
developed, they can fix their attention and confine themselves for a 
certain purpose, but this accomplished, they are again in action. 
This power exerts a powerful influence upon the entire character. 
I have seen persons with a large, well, and industriously formed 
head, and a good temperament, who were exceedingly lazy. I 
would have failed in giving the result of one man’s organisation, 
but for this discovery. He was frequently known to sit all day on 
the bank of a river, with a fishing-line in his hand, without one 
small nibble to excite hope. He was a biped sloth—he walked as 
though he was a clumsy apparatus of human invention. 

I am acquainted with a legal gentleman of verv extensive acquire- 
ments and ambitious desires, who confesses that he has the greatest 
possible aversion to muscular exertion, but he brooks any amount of 
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labour at his desk. The organ under consideration is quite small 
with him. 

I am satisfied. from observation, that an importunate condition of 
Amativeness, and a restless one of muscular motion, depend upon a 
downward developement of these organs, which may obtain without 
much breadth of the cerebellum ; but more durable abilities depend 
upon a broad developement of these organs. Both conditions are 
sometimes combined. 

{t is not my opinion that precision’in the exercise of the muscles 
depends, in the least, upon the organ of muscular motion, but on the 
intellectual organs. Nevertheless as persons, having that organ 
large, will exercise much, it may be safely presumed, other things 
being equal, that they will have the most thorough command of their 
muscles. 

The phrenologist, in contemplating the function of this organ, 
must conclude that ignorance is the only apology that can be offered 
in justification of solitary and sedentary confinement for penal 
offences. 

W. Byrp Powett. 





ARTICLE Ill. 


PREDOMINANCE OF CERTAIN ORGANS IN THE BRITISIT POETS. 


For the American Phrenological Journal. 


One of the most delightful, though not, perhaps, the most useful, 
of the thousand applications of which phrenology is susceptible, is 
the peculiar pleasure which may be derived from a perusal of the 
finer productions of literature. “The thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn,” to the initiated, have an interest philosophical as 
well as poetical. After exhausting the beauties of a poem, a new 
and strange interest springs up in the mind of the reader, and he is 
soon found deeply investigating the actual causes of the distinguish- 
ing features of the work; he turns from the enjoyment of the well 
sustained image, to a fancy sketch of the head of its author, in 
whom he beholds a large developement, united with activity of the 
organ of Comparison ; and if the simile is also elevated and brilliant, 
he superadds that worshipper of pure beauty—lIdeality. ‘The student 
of belles lettres will discover that when Comparison is equally large 
in two poets, but in one Ideality is very !arge, and the perceptive 
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faculties small, and in the other the reverse is fourd, a striking 
difference exists in the kind of images employed. ‘The poet 
possessing large perceptive faculties, generally likens one natural 
object to another, and seldom extends his flights beyond visible 
existences; while the other will be found diving deep into the 
regions of fancy, and seeking “The light that is not of the sea or 
earth, the consecration and the poet’s dreats.”” It is only in the 
airy analogies of imagination, he hopes to find the faithful repre- 
sentatives of his thoughts. When he seeks similitudes in natural 
objects, he rather appropriates the impressions they make upon the 
fancy, than their actual appearances. The possessor of large 
Wonder also affects the supernatural, but it is that which is out of 
nature, not necessarily above her. Scott is an excellent illustration 
of this, whose imaginative poetry is almost entirely the product of 
active Marvellousness. The poet of large perception and Com- 
parison, and smaller Ideality, if he wish to describe the destruction 
of cherished prospects, he finds its likeness in flowers early nipped, 
blighted harvests, or in some obvious analogy furnished by percep- 
tion. But if one of large Ideality be the writer, if he seek his 
images in nature at all, it will be as she exhibits herself in some 
remote clime, and in some peculiar relation. The following lines of 
Moore are in point :-— 


“Oh for a tongue to curse the slave 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the councils of the brave, 
And blasts them in their hour of might! 
His country’s curse, his children’s shame, 
Outcast of honour, peace, and fame, 
May he at last, with lips of flame, 
On the parched desert, thirst and die! 
While lakes, which shone in mockery nigh, 
Are fading off, untouched, untast 
Like the once glorious hopes he blasted !” 


The same writer, in his well known song of the “ Araby’s Daughter,” 
has an image, the very child of large Comparison and Ideality ! 


“Farewell! farewell to the Araby’s daughter, 
(Thus warbled a peri beneath the dark sea, ) 
No pearl ever lay ’neath Oman’s green water, 
More pure in its shell than thy spirit in thee.” 


Indeed, the entire works of Moore are distinguished by great profu- 
sion of elevated comparisons ; while the poetry of Byron is compara- 
tively but little embellished by direct images. Ail his intellectual, 
and semi-intellectual organs, I think, must have been large, and 
hence the great depth and sublimity of his writing. Scott has 
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few similes remarkable for elegance, most of his figures being such 
as had been used by all his predecessors, or were of easy occurrence, 
such as— 
“No more on prancing palfrey borne, 
He carolled light as lark at morn.” 

In Byron’s higher flights, Comparison usually appears inwoven 
with general reflection, as is strikingly illustrated in the following 
soliloquy over a skull :— 

“ Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall, 
Its chambers desolate, and portals foul, 
Yet this was once ambition’s airy hall, 
The dome of thought, the palace of the soul! 
Behold through each lack- lustre, eyeless hole, 
The gay recess of wisdom and of wit! 
And passion’s host, that never brook’d control ; 
Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ?” 
flere we have a stately edifice, completely worked up in the descrip- 
tion of a skull, while every line labours under its weight of thought. 
This combination is exceedingly rare—the product of united Caus- 
ality, Comparison, perception, sublimity, and Ideality ! 

There are readers of poetry who utterly confound the creations of 
Marvellousness and Ideality; and this error has been the cause of 
much triumph to anti-phrenologists. A remarkable instance of the 
kind occurred, it is said, with Spurzheim himself, who, in a large 
private company, examined the head of the celebrated Coleridge. 
He pronounced his Ideality relatively smaller than Causality or 
Wonder; as this organ was then thought to impart the power of 
poetry, and as C. had unquestionably written excellent poetry, it 
raised a considerable laugh -at the expense of the philosopher, who 
was thereupon jntroduced to the great living poet. The amiable 
phrenologist joined in the merriment, and the opponents of his 
science exulted in a victory. Like almost every fact, however, 
which has been supposed to militate against phrenology, when 
clearly investigated, it becomes confirmatory of its irresistible truth. 
The poetry of Coleridge, (which, by the way, constitutes not ove 
third of his writings, published and unpublished.) is the legitimate 
offspring of large reflective faculties and Wonder—the * Ancient 
Mariner” draws its chief existence fiom the latier organ; beside 
which, the muses were only the play-fellows of Coleridge, while 
metaphysics were his beloved study—his great hobby—and conse- 
quently his Ideality must have been much smaller than some of his 
intellectual organs. 


The poetry of Crabbe, remarkable as it is for vigorous description 
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and great condensation of thought, is equally so for its want of all 
ideal beauty. His intellectual faculties were all favourably deve- 
loped, but his semi-intellectual, particularly sublimity and Ideality, 
must have been much smaller. These deductions, which I have 
made from the perusal of his works, perfectly harmonise with a 
portrait I have seen of him, in which the forehead is very full, but 
the region of the above named organs is comparatively contracted. 
All his readers know how anti-poetical are the mere subjects of his 
poems; his muse wanders among the darkest and most hopeless 
scenes of life, but it is not in the darkness of sublimity—she loved 
to depict human suffering in frightful colours, and exhibit it unre- 
lieved by a single ray of light; neither was it in the trials of intel- 
lect, the fierce struggles of the soul, contending with the irreversible 
decrees of destiny, whose lofty complainings furnish the rich mate- 
rials of the epic song, but she loved to dwell on physical pain, among 
the groveling scenes of abject poverty, in the hovels of ignorance 
and petty crime, or among the revolting spectacles of a village poor- 
house. None of the deep interest imparted by large Wonder, can 
be found in any line he ever wrote—none of the fulgor of Ideality 
—the grandeur of sublimity. It was the perceptive and reflective 
faculties he chiefly exercised in writing, and the possessor of these 
he always delights. Scott and Byron were both admirers of Crabbe, 
for they could both appreciate his masterly powers of description. 
His thoughts were among the last which wandered darkling across 
the fast expiring intellect of the great unknown; and George Foz, 
it is said, derived consolation from the same source, when he lay 
upon his dying bed. It was the éruth of his poems which interested 
these master minds; and yet his poetry is seldom seen in the 
boudoir, or upon the centre table; and 1 have ever observed a dis- 
taste of his writings in all those whose Ideality predominated very 
much above the intellectual organs. Crabbe could no more have 
written “ Lalla Rookh,” than he could have leaped to the moon, and 
Moore could as easily have accompanied him thither, as to have 
written the Village Poor House. Many of your readers are doubt- 
less acquainted with the celebrated controversy as to whether Pope 
was a poet? Could a good practical phrenologist, well acquainted 
with the subject involved, have laid his hand upon the head of the 
different parties engaged, I have no doubt he could have classified 
the disputants with remarkable accuracy. From Bowles, who 
originated the debate, through all the “lake school,” as they were 
called, Ideality or Marvellousness wouid have been found relatively 
larger than in the heads of their opponents. Yet in every other 
respect their developements would have been widely dissimilar. 
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Wordsworth, who is ranked in this school, often seeks, like 
Crabbe, his subjects in the humble walks of life, but he frequently 
elevates them into the clouds; strips off the rags which disguise 
them, and presents them in al! the nakedness, it is true, but still in 
the beauty and simplicity of nature / - 





ARTICLE IV. 


ON MENTAL EXERCISE AS A MEANS OF HEALTH. 


(Continued from page 93 of this Journal.) 


First, then, the intellectual faculties must be cultivated, and their 
cerebral organs strengthened and developed, by applying them 
directly to the study of nature, animated and inanimate, and to the 
study of the constitution of man himself, of the relation in which he 
stands to God, to his fellow-men, and to the various objects of the 
external world ; and in all these studies, properly undertaken, many 
of his best sentiments will receive intense gratification, and many of 
bis propensities find a legitimate, useful, and rational exercise. 
From experience as well as from observation I can say, that there is 
nothing so well calculated to give strength to the mind and expan- 
sion to the feelings, and healthy animation to the corporeal frame, 
as an acquaintance with the productions of nature, and with the 
general laws which regulate her operations, and the exposition of 
which constitutes the elements of the different branches of science. 
Nothing helps so much to give harmony and serenity of feeling as 
the contemplation of the omniscience, omnipotence, and beneficence 
of the Deity, as exhibited in the coincident and harmonious action 
of the great laws of nature. Nothing is so delightful as to trace 
them through the various departments of unorganised, organised, 
and living beings, in all of which their influence is conspicuous, and 
is yet strangely and wonderfully modified to their adaptation fora 
particularend. We then see them uniform and magnificent in their 
operation, and producing all the varied phenomena which lie open 
to our view, by a simple difference of the material to which they are 
applied, but acting in the production of the most trifling and unim- 
portant change with as much regularity, harmony, and power, as in 
the most sublime and stupendous. Nothing conduces so much as 
this to take the mind out of itself, and to keep the feelings, as well - 
as the intellect, in healthful play. Without some such knowledge, 
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the mind never extends beyond the narrow circle of domestic 
events; all nature remains a barren wilderness, trivial occurrences 
assume an extravagant degree of importance, and from want of 
general principles are viewed, not according to their real merits, but 
solely as they affect self—a standard which must vary as the different 
perceptions and feelings happen to predominate at the moment; 
hence a fruitful source of perplexity, uncertainty, and doubt, and the 
want of an abiding faith in the dispensations of a good and kind 
Providence. 

In recommending a general acquaintance with science as a 
strengthener of the mind, I do not mean that young ladies should 
study chemistry, natural history, or natural philosophy, with the 
minuteness of a professional student, or that in society they should 
entertain their friends with discussions on the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, the composition of water, or the analysis of a mineral. This 
would be folly, not wisdom. But I mean, that a knowledge of the 
outlines of these sciences, such as an average capacity will delight 
to acquire, will not only strengthen the intellect and its cerebral 
organs, and through these improve the health, but will be a source 
of pure and permanent gratification, even independent of its most 
beneficial consequences on the general health. It withdraws the 
mind from self, it gives a pleasing confidence in the admirable 
arrangement of all nature’s institutions, and, by the tendency which 
it imparts to connect ourselves and all our doings as links in the 
great chain of society, and not to regard ourselves as isolated and 
capricious agents, subject to chance alone, it gives a greater gene- 
rosity and kindliness of feeling, and a more willing submission to 
any of the crosses or disappointments of life, from which we may 
never be able to escape ; and it contributes to candour and openness 
in reasoning, and in argument where opinions differ. It is a matter 
of common remark, that where a man knows no science but his own 
profession, even allowing his general reading to be considerable, 
there is almost always a limited scope of intellect, often clear enough 
and vigorous within its own immediate range, but timid, prejudiced, 
and inconsistent, in all beyond; but where, from a general know- 
ledge of two or three sciences, one perceives the same general laws 
ruling all things, the most admirable harmony and adaptation of all 
parts of the great universe to each other, not only does the intellect 
repose in implicit confidence, but at every step Veneration is carried 
back to the Creator, Conscientiousness is delighted with the dis- 
covery of every new truth, Benevolence is gratified by the increased 
power which it bestows of being instruments of good, and most of 
the other sentiments are also gratified. 
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Entertaining these views of the advantages of natural knowledge 
in strengthening the mind through the physical organisation, and in 
conducing to bodily health, I cannot omit to mention the science of 
mind itself as the most important and interesting; because, in fact, 
the basis of all others, and the true centre round which they all 
revolve, and on which all of them act. An accurate estimate of our 
own powers and capacities, and of those of others, not only contri- 
butes to peace of mind, but it gives strength to purpose, and confi- 
dence in addressing the good feelings of our associates. It enables 
us to appreciate qualities justly which we do not ourselves possess, 
and therefore are apt to underrate or make no allowance for ; and it 
enables us to set a just value on the various motives by which con- 
duct is influenced, and to cherish the highest. It unfolds the source 
of those unpleasant sensations and darker views which at times will 
come across the minds of the most placid. It deprives them of their 
sting, and leads us to anticipate and hasten their disappearance. It 
furnishes a scale by which to estimate pursuits and decide on con- 
duct. It makes us know ourselves and our relations to others, and 
is the basis of practical philosophy, practical morality, and practical 
religion. So far as this acquaintance with the principles of mind is 
attainable, it is to be found only in phrenology ; and, that I may not 
be misunderstood, you will allow me to say, that I have no wish to 
see young ladies going about examining heads, drawing characters, 
or making remarks on their neighbours’ peculiarities, (although the 
worst of all this is too often done without phrenology,) or setting 
themselves forth in society as either disciples or champions, but I 
have a strong desire to see them taught as much of phrenology as 
should let them know what human beings are, what duties they have 
to perform, and how they will best secure their own happiness, and 
the improvement of the race. If, instead of definite and demon- 
strable knowledge, phrenology presented only the conflicting vague- 
ness of metaphysical theories, | should never be found recommending 
its study to any one; but, having experienced and seen exemplified 
in others the benefits and peace arising from its practical uses, I 
cannot recommend it too strongly. 

Your readers may perhaps think, that, in estimating thus highly 
the advantages arising from the study of natural knowledge, including 
therein the knowledge of mind, I am overlooking the importance of 
general reading and of general knowledge ; but there is a reason for 
the plan | have followed, which is not without force. In chemistry, 
when two bodies are made to act on each other, and to produce a 
result different from both, we feel assured, that on all future occa- 
sions, by placing the same bodies in the same circumstances, we 
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shall be able to procure the same results; but, before the chemist 
attempts any explanation of the compound action, he invariably sets 
about ascertaining the qualities which characterise each of the sub- 
stances on which he is acting, and from his knowledge of these he 
deduces the chemical change resulting from their contact. Now 
this is exactly what we ought to do in treating the compound result 
—general knowledge—which is, in truth, a knowledge of events 
and occurrences in which man has been the agent on the one hand, 
and other men, or the qualities of bodies, have been the powers 
operating on the other, and which necessarily differ in their results, 
according to the different qualities of men, and of external bodies ; 
and consequently, without previously analysing the human mind, and 
ascertaining its primitive properties, and without previously enquiring 
into the properties of external objects, we cannot by any effort arrive 
at a satisfactory explanation or understanding of the effects which 
each produces on the other, so as to be able with certainty to repro- 
duce the result. The natural place, then, for the profitable study of 
general knowledge, seems to me to be after the mind has been 
already imbued with a knowledge of its own constitution, and with 
that of external nature; and | have therefore reserved the mention 
of it till now. 

In regard to the second branch, or the exercise of the feelings and 
moral sentiments, and the improvement of the health resulting from 
the strengthening of their organs, and the consequent increase of 
nervous energy sent through the body, it is evident that, like the 
intellectual faculties, they must be exercised directly on their own 
objects. The feelings and moral sentiments are so many deter- 
minate impulses, given us by the Creator to act in a certain way 
towards those around us, and it is not necessary that some extraor- 
dinary situation should be waited for to give them full enjoyment. 
Benevolence, nv doubt, is strongly excited by the aspect of misery 
aod unhappiness, and impels strongly to the relief of the suffering 
object ; but this is not its most common or its most useful field. In 
ordinary life it finds ample scope in charity to our neighbours, and 
in contributing to the happiness of our family-circle, and of our 
associates and dependants. Benevolence is much better occupied 
in adding a gleam of enjoyment, in removing little sources of irrita- 
tion, in promoting concord among relatives, and in other kind offices 
of a similar nature, than in giving alms indiscriminately to all who 
demand them, or even in relieving occasional distress, where this is 
held to dispense, as it too often is, with all obligation to habitual 
forbearance and Christian good-will in the private relations. But 
how little is this most important faculty directly attended to or cul- 
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tivated in the way we see done with drawing or music, which, by 
incessant exercise, are brought into such a state of activity as ever 
after to enable their possessors to derive delight from their exercise, 
where the talents are possessed in a moderate degree! And what 
might we not expect from the systematic training of the higher sen- 
timents on a similar plan in improving society. aud exalting the hap- 
piness of the race! But it is evident, that the ubjects of Benevolence 
are our fellow-creatures, and consequently, if we restrict our inter. 
course and our sympathies to the limits of our own drawing-rooms, 
and take no interest in the progress of the race, or of the individuals 
composing it, we leave our best faculties in abeyance, and reap the 
reward of bodily debility and mental weakness and monotony. 

Conscientiousness is another principle of the mind that requires 
direct cultivation, and that rarely receives it. It holds the balance 
between man and man, and is excited by the presentment of any 
difference of right between individuals, of any injustice, of any 
temptation offered by the other faculties, which may lead us to 
encroach on others. It gives a strong sense of duty, with which 
it is agreoable to act in conformity, but which it is painful and 
injurious to oppose. It gives weight and force to the impulses of 
the other sentiments, and, joined with Veneration, gives that faith in 
the beneficence and equity of the Deity, and in the immutability of 
all his laws, that forms the strongest encouragement to virtuous con- 
duct and temporary self-denial. And here, again, living in society, 
engaging in the active duties of life, and acting justly amidst the 
conflicting interests of others, and not seclusion and privacy, are 
manifestly intended by the Creator as our proper sphere. 

In like manner, Veneration, Hope, Adhesiveness, and all the other 
propensities and sentiments, suppose society, and active and daily 
participation in the business of life, to be the intention and will of 
the Creator. From this it is most evident, that the seclusion of the 
drawing-room, and the retirement of home, in which so many young 
ladies of a nervous and delicate frame pass their whole time, affords 
no sufficient scope for the due exercise of a great number of our 
most important and most grateful feelings; that the large mase of 
brain appropriated to these must thus languish in comparative inac- 
tivity and weakness; and that the general system, being thus 
deprived of its natural nervous stimulus from the brain, must share 
largely in the debility, and give rise to many complaints of an obsti- 
nate and intractable kind. How wretchedly, then, do those parents 
conceive of true happiness, of the true end of life, and of the true 
welfare of their children, who do not from their infancy direct their 
minds assiduously to the duties which they owe to others, and to the 
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enjoyments to be derived ffm the performance of these duties, and 
inculcate as earnestly the theory of good conduct in promoting 
physical and mental comfort as they would do the advantages of eat- 
ing when we are hungry, or of resting when we are weary! We 
expend time and money in attempting to cultivate the intellect; but 
we leave the moral fcelings, the chief part of man, to the growth and 
direction of chance, as if they, blind as they are in their impulse, 
must necessarily go right of their own accord. 

As to religion, I consider its consequences, in relation to futurity, 
of too momentous a character to be disposed of in the compass of an 
essay ; but this much I must say, in a mere practical point of view, 
that the morality of Christianity is demonstrated by phrenology to 
be in perfect harmony with the nature of man, and to lead directly 
to happiness in this world. Phrenology points out faculties of 
Benevolence, giving a warm sympathy with, and desire for, the 
happiness of our fellows, which can reap full gratification only by 
being actively employed in promoting the welfare and alleviating 
the miseries of man. It points to a principle of Conscientiousness 
which has a direct reference to the active duties of life, and which 
can find no scope when secluded from society. It points to a prin- 
ciple in Veneration, which leads to the adoration of God, and to 
veneration for all his institutions, and a strong desire of yielding 
them obedience, and of rendering respect to every thing great and 
excellent. It points to Hope, to Firmness, to Cautiousness, and to 
many other faculties which are little called into exercise in the quiet 
retirement of entirely domestic life, but which, in the wider relations 
of society, find ample and pleasing scope. 

On every principle, then, physiological, philosophical, moral, or 
religious, it becomes an imperative duty on those who are charged 
with the education of the young to do their utmost to draw out and 
invigorate the various mental and physical powers with which man 
is endowed, and not to leave any of them in passive weakness and 
languor where it can possibly be avoided. 

Some object, that the study of any department of science, even of 
that of the human mind, is unfeminine and unbecoming; but who is 
the better judge here 1—God, who gave the capacity that it might 
be used, or man, who tries to destroy it by its abuse and neglect ? 
The same objectors hold it proper and feminine, that a lady who has 
no taste for music should waste five or six hours a day in its toilsome 
cultivation; but they think it wrong that she should take an hour of 
that time to acquire some useful and pleasing, but homely accom- 
plishment. Your readers, however, are beyond the influence of such 
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absurdities, and I shall not stop to notice’ any of the thousand and one 
equally frivolous objections made against female education. 

The most rational objection which is likely to be started is, that 
the institutions of society do not yet affurd the means of acting up to 
what reason points out as right. In this there is, unfortunately, too 
much truth, for education is only in its infancy ; but still it is highly 
useful to draw public attention to the deficiencies of existing systems; 
and much may be done at home in the proper regulation of employ. 
ments and of reading, and in fulfilling the ordinary duties of life 
towards all with whom we are connected above and below us. It 
thus becomes as imperative a duty to exercise and train the moral 
sentiments as to cultivate the intellect; to employ Benevolence in 
promoting happiness, in relieving suffering, in administering to the 
wants of others, and in seeking out deserving objects of compassion; 
to use Conscientiousness as the regulating principle between our- 
selves and others: to cultivate and direct Veneration to the worship 
of God and submission to his will, and to train every sentiment to 
healthy activity and vigour, by exercising it on its own objects. In 
those whose active sympathies never extend beyond their own 
families, the best feelings languish in painful inactivity, and both 
mind and body suffer; for it must never be forgotten, that in this 
world the state of the mind hinges of necessity upon that of the 
body, and is influenced by its every change. Improve the health 
and strengthen the tone of the one, and you will also improve and 
strengthen the other. The grand principle which lies at the founda- 
tion of education, moral and intellectual, is to exercise the respective 
faculties on their own objects, as it is only by exercise that the 
mental organs can be duly developed, nourished, and invigorated; 
and consequently, if, knowing this, we leave many of them unexcited 
and unemployed, and nervous debility remain, we ought to ackuow- 
ledge that in so far we are falling short of our duty, and have no 
reason to be surprised at the nature of the result. 

What, therefore, is wanted, is a system of education in harmony 
with the constitution of the human mind, and a mode of life and of 
occupation which shall give, not only full play to the intellectual 
powers, but also healthy excitement and activity, and a direct diree- 
tion to the moral, religious, and affective feelings. 











CHARACTER OF EUSTACHE. 


ARTICLE V. 


CHARACTER OF EUSTACHE. 


y 


The above cuts are designed to present two different views of the 
head of a negro, by the name of Eustache, who was eminently dis- 


tinguished for the qualities of virtue and benevolence. This indivi- 
dual died at Puris in the year 1835. Some years previously, the 
Paris Phrenological Society had obtained an accurate cast of his 
head, and forwarded specimens to the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Society, a copy of which was brought to this country by Mr. George 
Combe. Our object in introducing them in this article, is to show a 
remarkable developement of the coronal region of the head, and its 
corresponding manifestations in character. It is doubtful whether 
another such instance of pure virtue and disinterested benevolence 
can be found recorded in the annals of history. It is the more 
striking, inasmuch as the individual belonged to a race generally 
regarded as deficient in those qualities ; and, besides, they were exhi- 
bited in the present case under circumstances of such ignorance and 
oppression, that we might naturally have expected traits of character 
directly the reverse. But we will let the facts speak for themselves. 

The forty-second number of the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal 
gives the following account of Eustache, which is, in part, as indi- 
cated by quotation marks, copied from the Phrenological Journal of 

s:— 

“On the 9th of August, 1832, this negro, when sixty years of age, 
obtained the prize of virtue from the Institute, on account of the 
devoted attachment he had displayed, in St. Domingo, towards his 
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master, M. Belin. By his address, courage, and devotion, this gen- 
tleman, with upwards of four hundred other whites, were saved from 
the general massacre, and the fortune of M. Belin was several times 
preserved. ‘The idea of murder,’ says the reporter to the Institute, 
‘did not associate itself, in the mind of Eustache, with that of 
liberty. Placed among companions endeavouring to obtain, with the 
torch and the dagger, their bloody emancipation, and seeing his 
master in danger of being murdered amid the ruins of their burning 
dwellings, he hesitated not a moment. * * Incessantly occupied in 
warning the inhabitants of the conspiracies formed against them, 
(but without revealing the names of the conspirators,) and in 
devising a thousand stratagems to enable the proprietors to unite 
and strengthen their position, so as to make the insurgents abandon 
the idea of attacking them, he consorted with the negroes during 
the day, and in the evening went to give warning to the whites.’ 
While Eustache resided at Paris, he was always busy in doing good. 
‘He never wishes,’ says Dr. Broussais, ‘to keep any thing for 
himself; the profits of his industry, and the rewards which he has 
obtained, being on all occasions employed in relieving the miserable.’ 
He has always preferred to remain in the condition of a servant, in 
order that he might turn to account his skill in cookery, and enable 
himself to do good to his fellow-creatures. ‘The following charac- 
teristic trait is quoted from the report to the Institute before 
referred to. ‘At Port-au-Prince, Eustache often heard his master, 
who was an old man, bewailing the gradual weakening of his sight. 
Now, had Eustache been able to read, he might have whiled away 
his master’s !ong and sleepless hours, by reading the journals to him. 
It was therefore a matter of deep regret with him that he had never 
‘been taught to read; but this regret did not long continue. He 
‘secretly applied himself to study ; took lessons at four o’clock in the 
morning, in order that the time necessary for the performance of his 
regular duties might not be encroached upon; speedily acquired the 
wished-for knowledge; and, approaching the old man with a book 
in his hand, proved to him, that if nothing seems easy to ignorance, 
nothing is impossible to devotion.’ 

“The bust of Eustache exhibits a prodigious developement of the 
organ of Benevolence ; and we entirely concur in the statement of 
‘Dr. Broussais, that there is in the collection no specimen which can 
be in this respect compared with it. ‘The organ,’ says he, ‘ is so 
large that, though I were unacquainted with Eustache, I should, at 
the sight of such a head, exclaim—hete is monomania of Benevo- 
lence. ~Put I am better pleased to sum up, with M. Brifant, his. life 
and his character in two words—incorrigible generosity.’ , 
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«“ We have measured the cast, and subjuin a note of its dimensions. 
It is proper to notice, that there was no hair on the head when the 
cast was taken. 


Circumference, . ; ° . , 22 inches. 
From Individuality to Occipital Spine, . R 14? 
Ear to Ear, over top of head, . . ‘ 14 
Individuality to Philoprogenitiveness, 73 
Ear to Philoprogenitiveness, ; : j 
“Individuality, . 
« Comparison, 
« Benevolence, " 
“  Firmness, R , 
Destructiveness to Destructiven 38s, 


Secretiveness to Secretiveness, : ‘ 
Cautiousness to Cautiousness, . , ° 


“Tt will be obvious to every phrenologist, from the foregoing table, 
that the head.of Eustache was of very considerable size. In this 
respect, as well as in its form, it has quite the appearance of a 
European head. The organs of Veneration, Firmness, Philopro- 
genitiveness, Comparison, and Causality, are large, though not equal 
to Benevolence; Adhesiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, and Approbativeness, 
rather large, or large; Imitation and Wonder, where the head 
descends rapidly on both sides from Benevolence, moderate, or 
rather full. There seems to be a very fair developement of the 
organ of Language. And Benevolence, rising to a great height 
above Comparison, seems to tower above all the other organs.” 

The above account was published three years before the death of 
Eustache, when only a few facts were known concerning his life and 
character; and the regret was then expressed by the conductors of 
the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, on finding so remarkable 
cerebral developemerts in the case of a negro, that a minute and 
extended history of Sustache had not been given. But since his 
death, this desideratum has been supplied, and, within the past year, 
the following history of Eustache has appeared in several papers in 
this country. We present it entire, as every phrenologist cannot 
fail, with the above data, to derive additional interest from the 
narrative. 


“Eustache was born on the plantation of M. Belin de Villennue, 
situated in the northern part of St. Domingo, in the year 1773. In his 
youth, he was noted for avoiding light and vicious conversation, and for 
embracing every opportunity of listening to intelligent and respectable 
whites. Occupied in the labours of the sugar-house, in Which he 
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became remarkably expert, he grew up respected by his master and 
fellow-slaves. It was near the time of his attaining the age of man- 
hood, that the revolution of St. Domingo broke out. "He might have 
been a chief among his comrades, but he preferred the saving to the 
destruction of his Ralico-use. In the first massacre of St. Domingo, 
1791, his knowledge, intrepidity, and the confidence of his countrymen, 
enabled him to save four hundred persons from death. Among these 
was his master. 

“Eustache had arranged for the embarkation of M. Belin, and 
other fugitives, on board a vessel bound to Baltimore. In the midst of 
terror and confusion, he bethought himself that his master would soon 
be destitute of resources in the asylum to which he was about to be con- 
veyed; and he prevailed upon upwards of a hundred of his comrades 
to accompany them to the vessel, each bearing under his arms two large 
loaves of sugar. These were stowed on board, and they set sail, but not 
to reach the United States without a new misfortune. They were cap- 
tured by a British cruiser, and a prize crew put on board. Eustache, 
being a superior cook, soon rendered himself very useful and agreeable 
to the officers of the prize in this capacity. Having gained their confi- 
dence, he was permitted to enjoy entire liberty on board, and he deter- 
mined to use it for rescuing himself, his companions, and their property, 
from their captors. Having acquainted the prisoners of his plan, and 
found the means of releasing them at the moment of @etion, he pro- 
ceeded, with his usual skill and assiduity, to prepare the repast of the 
British officers ; but soon after they were seated at the table, he rushed 
into the cabin at the head of his men, with a rusty sword in his hand, 
The officers were taken so completely by surprise, that they had no 
weapons within reach, and no time to move from their places. Eustache 
had got possession of the avenues and the arms, and he now told the 


mess, whom he had lately served in so different a aps that if they 
t 


would surrender at once, no harm should be done to any of them. They 
did surrender, and the vessel arrived safely with its prisoners and pas- 
sengers at Baltimore. 

* At that city, Eustache devoted the resources which his industry and 
skill could command, to the relief of those whose lives he had saved. 
At length it was announced that peace was restored to St. Domingo, 
and thither Eustache returned with his master, who appears to have 
been worthy of the tender and faithful attachment with which this 
negro regarded him. But the peace of St. Domingo was only a prelude 
to a more bloody tragedy than had been before enacted. M. Belin was 
separated from his benefactor in the midst of a general massacre, 
executed by the Haytian chief, Jean Francois, at the city of Fort 
Dauphin. M. Belin effected his escape, while Eustache was em- 
ployed collecting together his most valuable effects, and committing 
them to the care of the wife of this avenging chief. She was sick in 
his tent, and it was under her bed that the trunks of M. Belin were 
deposited. Having made this provident arrangement, Eustache set off 
to seek his master; first on the field of carnage, where he trembled as 
he examined, one after another, the bodies of the dead. At length he 
found the object of his search, alive and in a place of safety ; and having 
again embarked with him, and the treasure he had so adroitly preserved, 
he reached St. Nicholas Mole. Here the fame of his humanity, his dis- 
interestedness, and his extraordinary courage and address, preceded him, 
and on disembarking, he was received with distinction by the population, 
both white and coloured. 

“On the return of peace and prosperity under the government of 
Toussaint l’Ouverture, M. Belin established himself at Port-au-Prince, 
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where he was appointed president of the privy council. At this time, he 
had arrived at the decline of life, and had the misfortune to lose his - 
sight. He now segretted that he had not taught Eustache to read. He 
expressed himself with much emotion on that subject, saying, ‘how many 
heavy and sleepless hours of a blind old man might Eustache have be- 
uiled, if he could read the newspapers to me.’ Eustache mourned his 
ather’s bereavement, and his incapacity to console him. In secret he 
sought a master, and by rising at four o’clock, and studying hard, though 
not to the neglect of his other duties, he was able in three months to 
present himself to his master with a book in his hand, and by reading in 
it with perfect propriety, to give a new and surprising proof of the con- 
stancy and tenderness of his attachment. Upon this, followed his 
enfranchisement. But freedom did not change—it only elevated and 
hallowed his friendship for his late master; rather let us say, his vene- 
rable and beloved companion. 

“Soon afterward, M. Belin died, leaving to Eustache a fortune 
which would have supported him in ease during the rest of his life. 
But the legacies of his friend came to the hands of Eustache only to be 
passed by them to the needy and unfortunate. At that time there was 
a vast deal of misery, and but one Eustache in the island of St. Domingo. 
If a soldier was without clothing and pay, a family without bread, a cul- 
tivator or mechanic without tools, the new riches of Eustache were dis- 
pensed for their supply. Of course these could not last long, and from 
that time until his death, in 1835, a period of near forty years, he main- 
tained himself and provided for numerous charities by serving as a 
domestic. He lived and laboured only to make others happy. Some- 
times he was found defraying the expenses of nursing ‘orphan infants ; 
sometimes administering to the necessities of aged relations of his late 
master; sometimes paying for instructing, and placing as apprentices, 
youths who were destitute and unprotected; and often giving to his 
employers considerable arrears of wages which they found it difficult, 
by a vicissitude of fortune, to pay. His remarkable skill as a cook 
enabled him to provide for all these expenditures, as it secured him 
constant employment in all the wealthiest families. His own wants 
were few and small. 

“ The virtues of this humble and noble-hearted negro could not long 
be hidden by the obscurity of his calling. In 1832, the National Insti- 
tute of France sought him out, to announce to him that that illus- 
trious body had paid to his worth the highest homage in its power, by 
awarding to him the first prize of virtue, being the sum of $1000. To 
this announcement, made by a member of the Institute, he replied with 
nis habitual simplicity and piety, ‘It is not, dear sir, for men that I have 
done this, but for my Master whe is on high.’ ” 


We have another circumstance to relate on this subject, which 
will afford not only new evidence, aside from the above facts, in 
proof of phrenology, but may serve to show the correctness with 
which its principles, in the hands of an experienced and skilful 
phrenologist, can be applied to the delineation of character About 
a year since, the bust of Eustache was presented to Mr. L. N- 
Fowler, 135 Nassau street, New York, and his opinion requested, 
when, without the slightest knowledge of the subject, and in the pre- 
sence of T. D. Weld, S. Southard, and W. M. Chase, he gave the 
following opinion. It should be remembered, in reading this 
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description, that phrenology professes to make known only the 
natural capabilities or the strength of the innate elements of mind, 
the manifestations of which must necessarily be more or less affected 
by external circumstances. Some allowance should therefore be 
made in the present case, as Mr. F.’s opinion was given on the sup- 
position that the individual had enjoyed good advantages for intel. 
lectual and moral improvement. And there is abundant evidence to 
believe from the above narrative, that if Eustache had been educated, 
his intellectual character would have been as equally distinguished 
as his moral, and that the inferences of the phrenologist, even in this 
respect, were not incorrect. Besides, during the examination, and 
while the description was taken down, the bust was so covered that he 
supposed it, of course, belonged to a white person, and never knew, 
till afterwards, that he had been examining the bust of a negro. The 
stress laid upon the organ of Benevolence in this analysis, as forming 
the leading trait of character, is in striking accordance with the 
observations of the Edinburgh phrenologists, as well as with the 
facts in the case. The description given by Mr. F. is as follows :— 
‘The intellectual and moral organs are well combined, and would 
have the leading influence in his character. The leading feature in 
his moral character, is desire to do good; Benevolence being very 
large, distinguishing him for good nature and humanity. Religious 
from his youth, he was devotional, and had great respect for 
superiority, and things sacred and holy. He was very firm, but 
always willing to oblige. A man of principle, moral sense, and 
strong conscientious feelings. He was very domestic, affectionate 
and kind, strongly attached to children, and to home and place. He 
was both dignified and affable. A close reasoner; could connect his 
thoughts, and was not vascillating in his feelings. Was energetic 
and forcible when necessary ; yet was more distinguished for good 
nature than temper. Very ambitious to be good and great, distin- 
guished for benevolence, humanity, and virtue; fondness for improve- 
ment, and a love of the arts; for a philosophical mind, and a dispo- 
sition to reason on moral subjects; for evenness of character, regu- 
larity, and circumspection, and a desire to fulfil all engagements and 
obligations. His talents were practical, and enabled him to carry 
into execution his plans. He was capable of being a good linguist, 
and of making great advances as a scholar; not marvellous or poetical ; 
decidedly intellectual; had uncommon forethought and research of 
intellect ; was a great reasoner—great planner; full of designs; not 
deficient in powers of intrigue; can plot and plan; uncommon share 
of ingenuity—never at a loss for means; systematic, disposed to 
encourage improvement in the arts; was original and somewhat 
eccentric.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Lectures on Phrenology, by George Combe, Esgq., including its app-i- 
cation to the Present and Prospective Condition of the United 
States ; with notes, an introductory essay, and an historical sketch. 
By Anprew Boarpman, Recording Secretary of the Phrenolo- 
gical Society of New York. Published by 8. Colman, No 8. 
Astor House, New York. 


- 


The title of the above work will convey to the reader sonute-idea 
of its contents. Our principal object in noticing the work, is to céth- 
mend it to the attention of all interested in phrenology. It is, in - 
some respects, decidedly the best elementary book now extant on 
the science; and we hope it will have an extensive circulation, as it 
justly deserves. Mr. Boardman, the compiler, has performed valu- 
able services for phrenology, and deserves the favourable regards of 
its friends generally. In the first place, he communicated very full 
reports of Mr. Combe’s first course of lectures to the New York 
Whig, and then, again, of the second course, to the New Yorker ; 
from which papers, these reports have been copied, in part or entire, 
into several other papers, so that by this means the claims of 
phrenology have been presented to the consideration of many 
thousands, which would not have otherwise been done. In the second 
place, Mr. B. has reviewed and enlarged these reports, and, having 
submitted them to the inspection of Mr. Combe, and received that 
gentleman’s sanction of “their essential correctness,” has now pre- 
sented them to the public in a handsome duodecimo volume of 389 
pages. Besides, nearly one hundred pages of the work before us is 
composed of original matter from his pen, and which we propose 
briefly to notice. 

The “Essay on the Phrenological Mode of Investigation” is an 
able and philosophical article; and constitutes a very appropriate 
introduction to the work. Perhaps there is no feature of phrenology, 
when contrasted with other systems of mental philosophy, more 
peculiar in its nature, or more important in its results, than the fact 
that it is an inductive science. It is well known that scarcely any 
progress was made in the natural sciences till the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for the simple reason that the true mode of studying nature 
was unknown. The general course which philosophers then pur- 
sued, was to start some theory, speculation, or hypothesis on subjects 
of enquiry, and afterwards attempt to reconcile facts with their pre- 
conceived notions. Whereas, the only true mode of philosophising 
is first to observe and collect facts on a subject, then establish the 
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correctness of these facts by their appropriate evidence, and classify 
them according to their inherent propertics or qualities, and after. 
wards deduce from them principles which must necessarily be true 
in their nature, as well as susceptible of general application. By 
means of this process, and this only, can we arrive at truth in our 
investigations. We are induced to present a few extracts on this 
subject, from Mr. Boardman’s excellent essay. 


“ At the commencement of the seventeenth century appeared Lord 
Bacon, one of the most remarkable men the world has produced. With 
‘his supreme and searching glance, he ranged over the whole circle of 
the sciences,’ detected the absurdities of the schoolmen, and exposed 
them with a vigorous and unsparing hand. He dethroned the Aristo- 
telian idol which had for ages received the blind fealty of a world, and, 
fortunately for science and humanity, attempted not to substitute an idol 
of his own, but pointed to nature as alone worthy of homage. ‘Man,’ 
said he, in the opening sentence of his immortal work, ‘the servant and 
interpreter of nature, understands and reduces to practice just so much 
of nature’s laws as he has actually experienced, more he can neither 
know nor achieve.’ Now this experience, Bacon maintained, must be 
acquired by observation. To observe facts, then, is the first great 
business of the investigator.” 

“But we must bear in mind that isolated facts are of small value. 
They must be brought together carefully and patiently ; must be rigidly 
scrutinised and verified, compared and classified, for the purpose of 
ascertaining some relation of sign and power, cause and effect, general 
principle, quality, or mode of activity. To achieve such results is, 
indeed, the great object and triumph of the Baconian philosophy. B 
such observation, comparison, and classification, it has — discovered, 
for example, that a certain state of the barometer indicates a certain 
elevation above the level of the sea; that increase of heat causes bodies to 
expand ; that all the individual plants of the crow-foot tribe are more or 
less acrid and poisonous; that the sun modifies the moon’s influence on 
the tides. Or, to take another series of examples. By this method it 
has been ascertained that a large skull indicates a large brain, and that 
a large brain causes a large skull ; that persons having a brain weighing 
but one and a half pounds are invariably idiotic; that a predominant 
coronal region gives a general tendency or disposition towards virtue; 
and that education has the power of modifying the constitutional ten- 
dencies of our nature. 

“The fundamental error of ancient philosophy was the notion that a 
general cause must be first divined or conjectured, and then applied to 
the explanation of particular phenomena; they perceived not the plain 
but momentous truth, that a general fact is nothing else than a fact 
common to many individuals, and consequently, that the individual 
facts must be known before the general fact can be stated. Hence, 
instead of first ascertaining, by direct observation, the relative velocity 
of two descending bodies differing in weight, then of two others—per- 
sisting with new experiments until enough of instances had been 
observed to justify an assumption of uniformity—Aristotle first assumed 
a — error as a general fact, and then inferred it of any two bodies 
whatever. His reasoning was correct, but his premiss was false. He 
attended to logics, but utterly neglected induction.” 

“By means of the inductive philosophy, man, in these latter days, 
has been able to draw aside the veil of the inner temple, and become on 
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‘intimate terms with nature.’ To it, chiefly, do we owe our superiority 
over the dark ages, for it cannot be supposed that all at once the human 
intellect gathered vigour, and emerged from childhood to manhood. 
No; it had lost its way, and become ‘in wandering mazes lost,’ and 
though vast powers were oftentimes displayed, yet as they were dis- 
played in weaving webs of subtlety and conjecture, nothing was 
achieved. Like the arts of the posture master, the displays of intel- 
lectual power were wonderful, but of small profit, and, by enlightened 
reason, could be accounted only as ‘fantastic tricks.’ he inductive 
philosophy brought men back to the true path, and in that path advance- 
ment was not, as before, a departure from truth, but progress in it. No 
wonder, then, that we have surpassed our fathers, for, as Bacon well 
observes, ‘a cripple in the right way may beat a racer in the wrong.’ 

“To this philosophy, then, do we owe the establishment of phreno- 
logy, a science pregnant with more important influences than the reve- 
lations of Galileo, of Harvey, or of Newton; making known, as it does 
the material instruments of mentality, unfolding, as it does, the moral 
and intellectual constitution of man, and exposing, as it does, the secret 
springs of thought and impulses of action ; furnishing man with a middle 
term, which will enable him, as it were, to throw his own and external 
nature into one mighty syllogism, and educe human duty and human 
destiny. 

“The day is not far distant when it will be acknowledged by all, that 
no doctrines were ever established on a more extensive induction of 
rigidly scrutinised and verified facts, than were those of Gall. The 
length of time which he allowed to elapse between their dawn and pro- 
mulgation ; kis entire devotion of life and property to their investiga- 
tion; the bold but truth-loving spirit ; the profound, comprehensive, dis- 
criminative, and practical understanding, every where manifested in his 
writings, place him at the antipodes of those speculative geniuses who 
spend their lives in weaving webs of sophistry for the entanglement of 
human reason. To make this evident, to show in a manner satisfactory 
to all candid minds, that phrenology is a discovery, and not an inven- 
tion, that its doctrines are but the crowning stones to pyramids of facts, 
is the object of the present essay.” 


Our limits will not permit us to make farther extracts, or give 
even an analysis of the remaining part of this essay. The next 
article by Mr. Boardman, presents a brief “history of the rise, 
progress, and present condition of phrenology.” Here, we have 
discussed the views which various writers and anatomists have 
entertained respecting the functioas of the brain. The discovery, 
progress, and reception of the truths which phrenology discloses 
concerning the functions of this organ are clearly and correctly 
given. The merits of Dr. Gall, as a discoverer and philosopher, are 
ably and justly vindicated. We should be pleased to notice several 
points in this article, but cannot at the present time, though we may 
have occasion to refer to them hereafter. 

The lectures of Mr. Combe, occupying the chief body of the work, 
are presented with great accuracy and minuteness. ‘These reports 
certainly contain the substance of that gentleman’s lectures; and, 
according to our best recollection, (and we had the pleasure of hear- 
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ing these lectures delivered twice,) they are expressed in almost tle 
precise words of the lecturer. ‘The work contains valuable draw. 
ings, designed to show the location of the various organs and the 
physical signs of the temperaments, as well as numerous cuts, either 
to illustrate remarkable or deficient developements by way of contrast, 
or to represent particular personages, whose mental manifestatiors 
were in some way very striking and marked. As to the phrenolo- 
gical matter of these lectures, it needs ro commendation from us, 
It emanates from the highest living authority on the science ; and it 
is doubtful whether matter of equal value can any where else be 
found within so smal! a compass. 

But in conclusion, we must dissent from the nature and tendency 
of some remarks in the Appendix by Mr. Boardman. If his pre- 
mises and inferences are correct, the science can never be rendered 
available in its practical application to the extent for which its advo- 
cates have generally claimed for it. He has here made concessions 
which no other phrenologist, to our knowledge, has ever made, 
though many opponents of the science have repeatedly brought 
similar charges against it. We have neither the time nor the space, 
at present, necessary to examine this subject, and do it justice; yet 
on some future occasion we may attempt to prove, both by facts and 
arguments, that some statements in this Appendix are erroneous in 
their nature, and consequently injurious to the science. 





MISCELLANY. 


Laws of Hereditary Descent.—Probably there is no subject in the 
whole range of the sciences, more important in its bearings on the 
welfare of mankind, than that at the head of this paragraph. As we 
shall have occasion to discuss it, at some length, in the future pages of 
the Journal, it may be proper to offer first a few facts and general prin- 
ciples on the subject; and perhaps we cannot do this in better and more 
appropriate language, than by presenting a summary of Dr. Spurzheim’s 
views, as they appeared, some time since, in the Ladies’ Magazine, 
which are as follows :— 


“Children participate in the bodily configuration and constitution of 
their parents, and also in their tendencies to particular manifestations of 
the mind, these being dependent on the individual parts of the brain. 

“The qualities of the body are hereditary. There are family-faces, 
family likenesses, and also single parts, such as bones, muscles, hair, 
and skin, which are alike in parents and children. The disposition to 
various disorders, as to gout, scrofula, dropsy, hydrocephalus, consum 
tion, deafness, epilepsy, apoplexy, idiotism, insanity, &c., is frequeaitly 
in the inheritance of birth. 
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“Children, born of healthy parents, and belonging to a strong stock, 
always bring into the world a system formed by nature to resist the 
causes of disease; while children of delicate, sickly parents, are over- 
powered by the least unfavourable circumstance. 

“Longevity depends more on innate constitution, than on the skill of 
the physician. Is it not then astonishing that this knowledge, as a prac- 
tical piece of information, is not taught and disseminated among young 
people? Indeed, it ought to be familiarly and generally known. Even 
the unthinking must perceive that the enjoyments of life are rendered 
impossible, when diseases make their ravages in a family ; and that love 
for the most part ceases, when poverty takes up its abode in the house. 

“There are many examples on record, of certain feelings or intel- 
lectual faculties being inherent in whole families. Now if it be ascer- 
tained that the hereditary condition of the brain is the cause, there is a 
great additional motive to be careful in the choice of a partner in mar- 
riage. No person of sense can be indifferent about having selfish or 
benevolent, stupid or intelligent, children. 

“But it is said that men of great talents often have children of little 
understanding, and that, in large families there are individuals of very 
different capacities. 

“ As long as eminent men are married to partners of inferior capacities, 
the qualities of the offspring must be uncertain. The condition of the 
mother is not valued as it ought to be, and yet it is a common observa- 
tion that boys resemble their mother, and ch their father, and that men 
of great talents almost always descend from intelligent mothers. The 
physical education of both sexes deserves the greatest attention, and it 
is unpardonable to neglect that of girls. 

“The degeneration of man is certain in families who intermarry 
among themselves. Uncles and wives, or first cousins, or cousins who 
commit this error for several generations, have no children, or their pro- 
geny is feeble in constitution of both mind and body. 

“Tt is indeed a pity that the laws of hereditary descent are so much 
neglected, whilst, by attending to them, not only the condition of single 
families, but of whole nations, might be improved beyond imagination, 
in figure, stature, complexion, health, talents, and moral feelings. 

“*It is probable,’ says Dr. Rush, ‘that the qualities of body and mind 
in parents, which produce genius in children, may be fixed and regulated ; 
and it is possible the time may come, when we shall be able to predict 
with certainty the intellectual character of ‘children, by knowing the 
specific nature of the different intellectual faculties of their parents.’ 

“Three successive generations appear to be necessary to produce an 
effectual change, be it for health or disease. According to the laws of 
creation, therefore, it is said that ‘the Lord visits those who hate him 
(those who do not submit to his laws) to the third and fourth genera- 
tion ; namely, by their hereditary dispositions. 

“Such causes as produce what is called the old age of nations, deserve 
to be remarked. Luxury belongs to them, and its influence, if continued 
during several generations, weakens body and mind, not only of families, 
but of whole nations. 

_“The Greeks, as appears from their customs, philosophy, and legisla- 
tion, had particularly in view the beauty and vigour of the human con- 
stitution. ‘As we,’ says Plutarch, ‘are anxious to have dogs and horses 
from a good breed, why should we marry the daughters of bad parents ? 
Plato speaks against marriages between relations. He, as well as Solon 
aod Aristotle, considered also the age at which it was best to marry. 
The ancient philosophers commonly fixed it between eighteen and 
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twenty-four for a woman, and between thirty and thirty-six for a man, 
It is often the case that women who marry when very young, and bear 
a numerous family, become early victims to an exhausted constitution. 

“It may be said that these considerations can never become practical 
rules of conduct for society at large. In the actual situation of things, 
perhaps this is true. But we must also admit that the laws of the 
Creator will not change to gratify our fancy. If we will not submit to 
his dictates, we have no right to complain of being punished by unavoid- 
able, though disagreeable results. 

“Christian principles are not sufficiently exercised in society ; yet it 
is not, on this account, considered superfluous to teach them; and he 
who loves mankind, will wish for their promulgation. Now the laws of 
hereditary descent are in the same situation. 

“The Supreme Being gave us understanding that we might perceive 
these laws; and having perceived them, it is our first duty to | them 
as His dictates; and having done so, we may then, and not till then 
expect His blessing to attend us. The special obedience to the natural 
laws of hereditary descent is an indispensable condition to the improve- 
ment of mankind; and nothing but ignorance, superstition, and preju- 
dice, can oppose it.” 


We subjoin a few facts on this subject at the present time, and shall 
add others, as may be convenient. It happens, in the instances we now 
offer, that the inheritance of talent depended more on the maternal than 
the paternal side. It is a prevailing opinion, that this is generally the 
ease, though it may be very questionable whether the laws of hereditary 
descent operate more effectively in the one case than in the other. Facts 
only can settle the question. The following cases present a variety, 
comprehending philosophers, poets, historians, and orators. 

Lord Bacon: his mother was daughter to Sir Anthony Cooke ; she 
was skilled in many languages, and translated and wrote several works, 
which displayed superior learning, acuteness, and taste.—Hume, the 
historian, mentions his mother, daughter of Sir D. Falconet, (President 
of the College of Justice,) as a woman of singular merit; and who, 
although in the prime of her lite, devoted herself entirely to his educa- 
tion.—R. B. Sheridan: his mother was a woman of more than ordinary 
abilities. It was writing a pamphlet in his defence, which first intro- 
duced her to Mr. Sheridan, her husband. She also wrote a novel, 
highly praised by Johason.—Schiller, the German poet: his mother was 
an amiable woman; had great relish for the beauties of nature, and was 
passionately fond of music and poetry. Schiller was her favourite 
child.—Goethe thus speaks of his parents: I inherited from my father a 
certain sort of eloquence, calculated to enforce my doctrines on my 
auditors; and from my mother, I derived the faculty of representing all 
that the imagination can conceive, with energy and vivacity.—Lord 
Erskine’s mother was a woman of superior talent and discernment, and 
it was through her advice that he betook himself to the bar.—T hompson 
the poet: his mother is represented as a woman of uncommon natural 
endowment, possessed of every social and domestic virtue, with a 
warmth and vivacity of imagination scarcely inferior to her son.— 
Boerhaave’s mother acquired a knowledge of medicine, not often found 
in females.—The mother of Sir Walter Scott was a woman of great 
accomplishments and virtue; possessed refined taste, and wrote poetry 
at an early age. 


Mr. Grimes in ——s N. Y.—In the first volume of the Journal, we . 
a 


had occasion to present favourable notices of this gentleman’s labours ia 
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bebalf of phrenology, at Buffalo, N. Y., and Wheeling, Va. It appears 
that he has recently visited Albany, N. Y., and been quite successful in 
presenting the claims of the science to its citizens. We find in the 
Albany Argus of Dec. 4 the following statement in relation to the 
reception of Mr. G.’s lecture ~ :— 


“ At the close of Mr. Grimes’s lectures in the chapel of the Albany 
Female Academy, the class organised, by appointing Charles D. Town- 
send, M. D., chairman, and Thomas W. Olcott, Esq., secretary ; where- 
upon Henry Green, M. D., introduced the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted. 

“ Resolved, That we have listened with exciting interest to the lec- 
tures of Mr. Grimes, president of the Phrenological Society of Buffalo, 
on the science of phrenology. 

“ Resolved, That we believe Mr. Grimes has made new and important 
discoveries in phrenology ; that his arrangement of the brain into three 
classes of organs, viz. the ipseal, social, and intellectual, together with 
their subdivision, into ranges and groups, is founded in nature, the 
anatomy of the brain, and the natural gradation of animals, as they rise 
in the scale of being. 

“ Resolved, That we are forced to believe that phrenology, as taught 
by Mr. Grimes, may be learned by persons of ordinary intelligence and 
denvetion, so as to be useful to them in their every day intercourse 
with society ; that it is destined to improve our race, remodel the pre- 
sent mode of education, become useful in legislation, and in the govern- 
ment of children in families and schools. 

“ Resolved, That we not only esteem it a duty, but regard it a pleasure, 
to encourage talents, genius, and enterprise, wherever we discover them 
and in whatever pursuit, if the object and effect is the improvement of 
mankind ; that we regard Mr. Grimes as possessing the highest order of 
intellect—as original in his observations and deductions, and as destined 
to fill a distinguished place in the scientific world. 

“ Resolved, That we confidently recommend Mr. Grimes to the atten- 
tion of our fellow-citizens in different sections of our extended country, 
believing they will find him an accomplished lecturer, a close, accurate, 
forcible reasoner, and inimitable in his illustrations of the science he so 
triumphantly advocates. 

“ Resolved, That Henry Green, M. D., and Professor M‘Kee, of the 
Albany Female Academy, be a committee to present a copy of these 
resolutions to Mr. Grimes, and request their publication in the daily 
papers of the city. 


“ Cuarues D. Townsenp, M. D., Chairman. 
“Tomas W. Oxcort, Ese., Secretary.” 


The late Dr. Godman a Phrenologist.—Dr. Sewall, in his Eulogy 
on the Character of Dr. Godman, says of him, and deservedly, too, “it 
was his accurate knowledge of anatomy and physiology, and his uncom- 
mon power of teaching these branches of medicine, which gave him his 
strongest claims to our regard as a man of science.” And again—“ He 
always came to his subject as an investigator of facts; the zeal with 
which he sought information from this source (original observation) may 
be learned from a single incident, that in investigating the habits of the 
shrew-mole, he walked many hundred miles.” Now this same Dr. 

man says, “As a general rule, it is safe to infer that the opponents 
of Gall and Spurzheim do not understand the exact nature of the case 
against which they dispute. At least no man, who ever set himself 
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honestly to work to examine the subject fairly, has remained in opposi- 
tion.” And in another place he speaks of “the renowned, the indefati- 
gable, the undefeated Gall.” And again ine says, “ This is the founda- 
tion upon which the doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim rest—purely upon 
observation—and this is the reason why these doctrines have so trium- 
phantly outlived all the misrepresentations and violence of opposition.” 


Pathological Fact.—The Public Ledger of this city contained, Nov. 
27th, 1839, the following statement on phrenology. We have enquired 
into the particulars of the case, and would state, that our readers may 
rely upon the correctness of the facts as detailed below .— 


“A few days since, Dr. Duffie, in presence of Dr. B. H. Coates, dis- 
sected the body of a female who, during her lifetime, had laboured under 
a peculiar monomania. When on her death bed, she was under the im- 
pression that every person who entered the room came with the intention 
of stealing. This conceit was carried to such an extent, that she even 
believed that a reverend gentleman, who paid her occasional visits 
during her illness, never entered the room but with an intention to pur- 
loin some of the small articles displayed and placed about the room. 
She also admitted to the doctor that, though placed far beyond the reach 
of want and penury, by her very respectable and comfortable sphere in 
life, yet her own desire to pilfer and purloin from others was so uncon- 
trollable that she, notwithstanding her consciousness of doing wrong, 
actually could not resist this natural impulse of thieving from others 
whenever a favourable opportunity presented itself. On dissection of 
the head, the brain and its covering were ascertained to be greatly 
inflamed by the examining gentlemen; Dr. Duffie afterwards presented 
it to Mr. Fowler, the phrenologist, who, on Monday evening, embodied 
a full description of it into one of his lectures. Secretiveness, combined 
with Acquisitiveness, was said to be extraordinarily developed on her 
cranium, which organs, according to the phrenological system, denote a 
desire to steal. The organ of Benevolence was also largely developed, 
which is said to act in a kind of restraining manner on the organs already 
referred to. The brain was exhibited to the audience present at Mr. 
Fowler’s lecture. At the time of her ‘death, she had arrived at the age 
of thirty-seven years, and was the mother of eight children.” 


The above fact is only one out of a multitude in confirmation of the 
science. Mr. Fowler is well known as an excellent practical phrenolo- 
gist. He has an extensive phrenological cabinet, which, in number, 
variety, and choiceness of specimens, exceeds, probably, any other in 
the country, unless it be that in the possession of the Boston Phrenolo- 

ical Society, which is made up chiefly of Dr. Spurzheim’s collection. 

r. Fowler is delivering lectures every week through the winter at his 
rooms, which are weil attended, and afford much practical information 
on the science. 


Cerebral Organisation the cause of difference in Religious Views.— 
It is not our intention to discuss the subject heading this paragraph, though 
it is one exceedingly interesting in its nature, and vastly important in 
its application. Our object is merely to call the attention of the public 
to the fact, and leave it for others, to whom it more appropriately 
belongs, to investigate the subject. It is gratifying to know that the 
clergy are beginning to take more rational and correct views of mental 


science in its connection with theology. There are some excellent - 
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remarks on this subject in the October number of the “ American 
Biblical Repository,” from the pen of a distinguished professor in one 
of our theological seminaries. It will be perceived in the extract which 
we quote, that the writer lays too much stress on mere temperament, 
and that, with a knowledge of phrenology, he might have rendered the 
subject much clvarer, as well as more forcible and striking. Keligionists 
and divines have yet to learn, that difference in cerebral organisation is 
more frequently and generally the primitive cause of difference in reli- 
gious views, than they now suspect; and that there even is a more inti- 
mate and striking harmony between the principles of phrenology and 
the essential truths of Christianity, than they or-any others have ever yet 
conceived. Time will verify the truth of this remark, and show that it 
is not mere assertion, 

In accounting for the cause of religious controversy and difference of 
opinion, this writer speaks as follows ;—‘‘It will soothe many agitated 
minds to reflect that religious disputes, instead of arising always from a 
want of conscientious regard to the welfare of the. church, arise some- 
times from so innocent a cause as the different temperaments of indivi- 
duals. One divine has a phlegmatic temperament, and loves to insist on 
human passivity; another has a sanguine temperament, and loves to 
insist on human action and freedom; a third has a melancholic tempera- 
ment, and is fascinated with the inexplicable mysteries of God’s moral 
system; a fourth bas a bilious temperament, and loves to combine 
the passive and the active, fore-knowledge and free-will. Now the 
phlegmatic theology, in its exclusive form, is erroneous; the sanguine 
theology is the same; and the melancholic, when uncombined with 
others, is unsound; but it is not philosophical to excommunicate men 
by the hundred and thousand, because they have a nervous temperament, 


or a bilious mode of reasoning. They may be all pious, equally so with 
their opposers, yet all imperfect, and their original prolific sin is, in this 
regard, a sin of the cerebral system, rather than of the voluntary 
emotions.” 


Rev. John Pierpont, of Boston—The name of this clergyman is 
doubtless known to most of our readers. He is one of the most eloquent 
divines in New England, and, as a poet, has few equals in this country. 
When Dr. Spurzheim was in Boston, Mr. Pierpont attended his lectures, 
became deeply interested in phrenology, and has since not failed, in 
various ways, to manifest his interest in the science. During the past 
season, certain proprietors of his church, taking offence at bis zeal and 
labours in behalf of the temperance cause, have’(in order to effect his 
dismission) brought sundry charges against him, among which his advo- 
eacy of phrenology comes in for a share.. His accusers, in the charge, 
allude to Dr. Spurzheim under the character of an “imported moynte- 
bank,” &c.; to which Mr. Pierpont eloquently and beautifully replies— 
“Shade of the lamented Spurzbeim! forgive the man who thus dis- 
honours thee. Dishonours thee! No; no man can dishonour any other 
than himself. ‘Thou wast honoured in thy life as few in this land have 
been. Thou wast honoured in thy death and thy funeral obsequies as, 
in this generation, no other man has been. The munificent merchant 
of Boston, who gave thy bones a resting place in the sacred shades of 
Mount Auburn, and placed over them that beautiful copy of the tomb of 
Scipio, was content to cut thy name upon its front.as thine only epitaph ; 
feeling that wherever science was honoured, or philanthropy loved, no 
other could be needed.” And again Mr, P. says,—“I was a hearer of 
Dr. Spurzheim, and have since been, and mean.again to be, a hearer of 
the lectures of George Combe. To these two ‘imported mountebanks,’ 
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{ feel myself more indebted for instruction in the philosophy of the 
mind, and upon the conditions of the healthy manifestations of the 
mental powers, than to all other men, living or dead.” 


Brain of the Elephant.—Some of the strongest evidences in proof of 
| oy say are derived from comparative anatomy. It was, undoubtedly, 
acts from this source, more than from any other, that produced convic- 
tion in the mind of the celebrated Dr. mao. We find in an Addre 
by Dr. G., on Natural History, the following interesting remarks on the 
brain of the elephant. The scientific reader will perceive that they are 
in strict accordance with phrenological principles. 


“The similarity in the proportion of the cavities for the anterior and 
middle lobes of the elephant’s brain to those of the human skull, are 
strikingly obvious. The great magnitude of the anterior lobes; when 
compared with the posterior lobes and cerebellum, cannot fail to excite 
the attention of every competent observer, and would suffice, were the 
history of the animal unknown, to produce a convictiopnsi the superiority 
of its intellectual character over that of the genera!!y of quadrupeds. 
The remark has often been made, that the brain of the elephant is very 
small, compared with its huge bulk; this remark may have appeared to 
be of more consequence while the brain was regarded as the source of 
the nerves, than it can do, now it is well ascertained that the nerves 
communicate with, or terminate in, the brain, instead of being emana- 
tions therefrom. Perfection of intellect has nothing to do with size of 
brain, compared with corporeal bulk; but depends upon the proportions 
existing between different parts of the brain itself, and, as a general rule, 
upon the acuteness of the organs of sense. Where the proportions of 
the brain are comparatively excellent, as in the elephant, seal, &c., 
more of mind is displayed, although not more than one sense be remark- 
ably good, than in animals having all the senses more acute, with a less 
perfect arrangement in the — of the anterior, middle, and pos- 
terior parts of the brain. It is remarked among men, that small, well- 

rtioned heads display, as a general rule, more of talent and energy, 
than the majority of large heads, having less perfect proportions between 
the conformation of the anterior and posterior parts. The difference be- 
tween the mind manifested by large and small heads, equally well pro- 
roportioned, may be stated to consist in difference of activity ; the large 
heat being slower in operation, but capable of greater continuance of 
effort, while the small one is quicker and more energetic, but sooner 
exhausted by mental exertion.” 


Lectures on Phrenology in Boston.—Mr. George Combe delivered in 
this city two courses of lectures on phrenology during the month of 
November—each course consisting of twelve lectures, and attended by 
audiences numbering somewhat more than three hundred. Mr. Combe 
delivered also at the Odeon, in Boston, about the first of December, three 
lectures on the application of the science to education. These lectures 
were attended by nearly six hundred persons, of which number there 
were more than one hundred and fifty teachers. 

We also learn that he has been invited _— had made arrangements 
accordingly) to repeat the same course of lectures at Salem, Lowell, 
Worcester, and Springfield, Mass. It is well known that this state has 
always taken the lead in education, and that now its citizens are making 
special exertions to improve and elevate their common schools ; and we 
are quite sure that they will be among the first tn perceive and appreciate 
~~ _important bearings ~ aich phrenology is destined to have on this © 

ject. 





